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I'vea hope, a dear and beautiful hope, 
That I name to none—shall I tell you why? 
It would seem so wild to my dearest friend, 
That to meet his look of scorn it would die. 
As I lay on my tear wet pillow one night, 
An angel brought me a dream divine; 
But I know should I tell it its charm would fade, 
The charm is this—it is wholly mine. 
And a sorrow I have, too deep for words, 
The strange, sweet sorrow that fixed my fate; 
When joys deserted more closely it clung; 
Now without it my soul were more desolate. 
In another land, where the hope shall bloom, 
From the stem of the stalk whose root was below 
The friend of my heart will be there to see, 
And all my fullness of joy shall know. 
And the angel that bro’t me the wondrous dream, 
Will teach me how to translate it there, 
Into holier language, and so divide 
The bliss that alone were too great to bear. 
And there the old sorrow, my sorrow will burst 
From a chrysalis dark on pinions wide, 
A glorious rapture, and never to die, 
Still mine, and my soul be satisfied. 





MISS NARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

There are persons whose fate it is, in writ- 
ing their autobiographies, to announce their 
own strength and weakness more distinetly 
than any one else has done, and to draw a 
clear and definite boundary line about their 
own reputations. Such was the case of 
Stuart Mill, whose whole position in history 
has no doubt been essentially modified by 
his life of himself. Such is now the case 
with Miss Martineau. She will be longest 
remembered, perhaps—and certainly most 
clearly defined—by this candid, unflinching, 
graphic, melancholy’book. She is candid, 
that is, where she sees her own defects, 
which is very often; she is unflinching in 
pointing out the faults, real or imaginary, 
of her contemporaries; she is always graph- 
ic to the very verge of accuracy; and a 
large part of her book will be, to many 
readers, melancholy to the last degree. 

It seems hard to reconcile this last asser- 
tion with the cheerful tone that prevails 
through much of Miss Martineau’s person- 
al attitude. Yet I confess to finding in the 
book very much that is somber. Her early 
childhood was ‘‘usually very unhappy” (vol. 
I. p. 14) so that she planned suicide at the 
age of five; then deafness fell upon her, and 
in later life, prolonged invalidism; and a 
very large part of the book is devoted to the 
Atkinson period of materialism, a period 
whose very enthusiasm is a little depressing. 
To any one who believes strongly in person- 
al immortality, as I do, there is something 
very sad in the picture of a woman of ad- 
vanced years who actually rejoices in the 
fact that such immortality is an absurd de- 
lusion. I am afraid that even the rejoicing 
makes the attitude more painful. If she 
longed for immortality, but found no evi- 
dence, we might take pleasure in thinking 
of the happy surprise in store for her; but 
if she actually does not wish to believe in it, 
then the surprise will at first be nothing but 
a pain to her, and we lose that source of 
happy anticipation. 

It is as a record of immense literary work 
performed by a woman, and of a positive 
recognition of that work by the leading men 
of the age, that the book is on the whole 
most valuable. Nothing in history has 
quite equalled, in these respects, the career 
of Harriet Martineau.’ She has not over- 
Stated it; and a prevailing tone of self-asser- 
tion may be pardoned to one who has really 





done so much. The book would be far 
more charming, no doubt, were this quality 
mitigated; were Miss Martineau’s way of 
speaking of herself more like that of Mrs. 
Somerville, for instance. But it is given to 
very few persons, men or women, to write 
of themselves with the lovely simplicity 
that makes Mrs. Somerville’s autobiography 
such a delight, and it is possible that a life 
among the stars may be less intoxicating to 
the moral nature than dealing with the af- 
fairs of earth. It is to be noticed, too, that 
Miss Martineau’s tone of self-assertion be- 


comes more and more apparent in later life, | 


when the Atkinson experience brought her 
new antagonisms and alienated her from 
some of her nearest and dearest. 

This intense self-assertion, and the habit 
of standing by a thing because one has said 
it, and of maintaining that a thing must 
happen, because one has predicted it, form 
a great alloy to any one’s opinions of a for- 
eign country. Mjss Martineau’s books on 
America, brave and suggestive as they were, 
are now rarely quoted, while that of the 
French De Tocqueville, published a little 
earlier, is still a classic. The courage and 
loyalty with which she threw herself into 
the ranks of the Abolitionists, honorable 
and beneficial as it was, had undoubtedly a 
narrowing influence, in some directions. 
People fighting for their lives have rarely 
time to do justice to their opponents. We 
have since lived to see that there was a re- 
spectable side tu that love of the Union, 
which she thought such a weakness, (vol. I. 
p. 376 and elsewhere,) as well as to that 
love of liberty which she justly places first. 
History has thoroughly vindicated the aims 
of the abolitionists, but has reversed their 
scheme of action. Even at the beginning 
of the war, Wendell Phillips would have 
dissolved the Union; but the national instinct 
was wiser, and secured the whole for free- 
dom. 

Among all the innumerable pictures of 
London literary society, Miss Martineau’s 
series of portraits will stand unrivalled. To 
be sure, she speaks with almost bitter se- 
verity of other women, dear to many hearts, 
asof Margaret Fuller, Miss Sedgwick, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Mrs. Austin and Mrs. 
Jameson. Yet one can almost pardon this 
for the sake of the delicate beauty with 
which she portrays such characters as that 
of Joanna Baillie. (1. 270.) When she lets 
out all her wrath upon Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
who is still living and is writing an autobi- 
ography of her own, the reader feels that 
the latest survivor has the advantage, and 
he is not disposed to interfere. 

The appendix by Mrs. Chapman is writ- 
ten, of course, witha graphic and trenchant 
pen, and fills some gaps in the autibiogra- 
phy; yet it gives an effect of repetition, en- 
hanced by its division into separate head- 
ings. I note one oversight, where Mrs. 
Chapman says (II. 282) ‘‘Col. Shaw, first 
white colonel of the first black regiment 
raised in the war in America.” But Col. 
Shaw was not commissioned as colonel till 
April 17, 1863, whereas Miss Martineau 
herself writes, under date of the previous 
December, ‘‘We do rejoice over that First 
South Carolina Regiment.” Asa matter of 
fact, there were five colored regiments be- 
fore Shaw’s—three in Louisiana, one in 
South Carolina, and one in Kansas;-—and at 
least two of these had white colonels. 

On the whole, when we consider Miss 
Martineau’s great gift, her long labors, her 
service to good causes, her freedom from 
all baseness, her courage, her cheerfulness 
and her loyalty to her friends, she must be 
pronounced one of the most eminent and 
useful persons of her time; and it may be 
said of her, as she says of Joanna Baillie 
that she sets up an ‘‘invulnerable justifica- 
tion” for intellectual superiority in wemen. 

. T. W. H. 
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WOMAN AS AN ELEMENT IN MORALS. 

Prof. Swing, w ho exerts a great influence 
over thoughtful and liberal-minded people 
in the west, lately preached a sermon with 
the above title, which is printed in the 
Alliance, his paper. It pays so just and 
tender a tribute to the moral influence of 
women from earliest times, that the task of 
criticising its conclusion is not a greatful 
one, but it isall the more necessary. Claim- 
ing that morals follow sentiment more than 
philosophy, Prof. Swing says, ‘‘There is 
little doubt that had Woman not passed into 
political and social bondage in savage times 
and places, when the brute had displaced 
the human, that had Woman been free all 
through historic periods, she would have 
dragged the world along after her to a moral 
height far above the condition of the 
present. 

All observation goes to confirm that the 
preponderance of Woman’s choice is for 





justice and all goodness. Away from such 
violation of nature’s laws (as in harem life) 
it seems incontrovertible that she has sur- 
passed her companion in the power to per- 
ceive and do the right as to God and man. 

This being granted, it would seem that 
the infusion of this moral element into 
political life is the obvious remedy for the 
weakness and corruption of which general 
complaint is made, but Prof. Swing does 
not admit the conclusion to which his pre- 
mise leads :— 

“For a little time Woman was free in 
Greece, but even there it was an emancipa- 
tion of a few public beauties, and not of 
the noble wives and daughters and sisters. 
But in that temporary emancipation of a 
class there sprang up proofs that in Woman 
lay just those powers which move the 
world—the powers of poetry and song and 
conversation and beauty.” But these pow- 
ers have never in any age been potent enough 
to secure the making of absolutely just 
laws concerning wemen, nor could they, 
however good the intentions of men, so 
long as the measure of women’s freedom 
was determined for them by men, and in 
all ages there have been multitudes of wo- 
men who could not charm the world by 
any one of these gifts, and whose moral 
influence was at all times limited by their 
subject condition. 

‘‘We may well assume now,” says Prof. 
Swing, ‘‘that the moral power of Woman 
should be and is advancing in these late 
centuries which are educating her and con- 
fessing her liberty and equality. Under 
the broad confession of her rights, which 
the present has made, the inner moral sense 
of Woman, so long denied or repressed, 
has burst forth in new power, 

“When we think of Woman as a spiritual 
force, as one leading mankind by means of 
her attractiveness, do we feel that the bal- 
lot-box and admission to gll the professions 
could in any way add to her influence for 
good? When the mind recalls the far- 
reaching forces that emenate from the 
queens of society, religious or literary, the 
right to vote is dwarfed in significance by 
the immense spiritual empire which lies be- 
fore their feet.” But what of the women 
who are not and cannot be in any sense 
queens of society, but who have a still 
greater need than these favored beings to 
control their earnings and their persons? 
It is mediocrity which most needs the pro- 
tection and encouragement of just laws. 
Have the women of ability and good social 
standing, who brought their moral power 
to bear upon the liquor traffic, found that 
power an equivalent for the votes of men 
who wanted the business made respectable 
by the sanction of law? 

Did Mrs. Norton, who had rare beauty 
and exceptional powers of expression in 
poetry, song and conversation, find that 
they availed to protect her and secure her 
just rights when the English law recog- 
nized the legal right of the husband, whose 
misconduct had forced her to leave him, to 
the money earned by her pen? 

The law which puts one adult human 
being under the almost absolute control of 
another is an essentially immoral one,and all 
the sesthetic and latent moral influence of a 
subject class will not prevent its degrading 
effect upon themselves and the fostering ef 
cruelty and baseness in a large proportion 
of their rulers. The clergymen of this 
country have great personal influence and 
moral force, which move society more than 
their votes do, but a proposition to disfran- 
chise them on that ground would be re- 
sented and laughed at. Nothing is easier 
than to enlarge upon the beneficent influ- 
ence exerted by women without direct po- 
litical power, but to argue that because of 
this endowment of Heaven they do not 
need to protect themselves as citizens, la- 
borers and individvals, in the same direct 
way as men do—do not need other power 
than that of persuasion to induce reform in 
education, and in that part of government 
which cares for the ‘‘perishing class” of the 
community,—is poor logic, and opposed to 
facts. 

Says Prof. Swing further, ‘It is yet to be 
demonstrated that the power to vote should 
be universal. The thing of merit is that 
society should be represented at the ballot- 
box. What is demanded is not a universal 
Suffrage, but a Suffrage which shall repre- 
sent the multitude. This representation 
could be accomplished perfectly, if only 
men between the ages of thirty and sixty 
should exercise that privilege of voting.” 
So did not think Benjamin Franklin, who 
was a tolerably astute reasoner. He said 
that ‘‘liberty or freedom consists in having 
an actual share in the appointment of those 
who frame the laws, and that they who 
have no voice nor vote in their election or 
choice, do not enjoy liberty, but are abso- 


lutely enslaved to those who have votes and 
their representatives.” 

Granting that Suffrage should be partial, 
neither society nor the multitude can be 
represented, while only that half of it, 
which Prof. Swing asserts to be less moral 
than the other, exercises in law making. 

Still dwelling on the intangible influence 
of personal character he says: “At best 
very weak is the argument in favor of the 
Suffrage of Woman, for in her spiritual re- 
lations she wields a sceptre whose power 
could gain nothing from a career of poli- 
tics. Those who make ideas are grander 
than those who vote them. The men who 
vote freedom’s tickets are not half so great 
as the heroes who founded freedom.” This 
appears to be sophistry. Does Prof. Swing 
really mean to imply that women now 
make the ideas which men vote? If so, she 
is not to be congratulated on the quality of 
her spiritual force; if not, it seems likely 
that the power of her sceptre would be em- 
phasized by so much of a career in politics 
as consists in the expression of her opinion 
upon public questions, which all more or 
less directly concern her interests, in the 
only authorized, legitimate way. Votes 
not only express public sentiment but help 
to form it, and he or she who lacks that 
power of expression works at a certain dis- 
advantage. ‘‘Stop your public praying,” 
said the respectable voters of a Western 
State to the crusaders when a_ political 
crisis came, ‘‘it will lose us the German 
vote,” and the women had no choice but to 
stop. They found their sceptres wielded 
over a very intangible kingdom, an airy 
nothingness. The real power lay with 
those whose influence could be footed up 
and form majorities. 

The question of the comparitive great- 
ness of the heroes who founded freedom 
and those who vote its tickets is not impor- 
tant, but surely the former believed the lat- 
ter duty so important that they were espe- 
cially careful not to intrust it to hands that 
they thought careless or unworthy. 

‘“‘Literature and the arts never vote. 
Music and learning and religion do not go 
to the polls; but standing in the back- 
ground they fashion men into noble citi- 
zens, and send them to the elections and 
parliaments and senates.” This is simply 
saying that these powers are not identical 
with political powers. They are not re- 
stricted by anything not inherent in them, 
and they may be represented if their fol- 
lowers choose. The restrictions imposed 
upon women are artificial and inconsistent 
with genuine belief in their superior moral- 
ity. What the political life of the Nine- 
teenth Ceutury most needs is that principle 
instead of policy should be its inspiration. 
If women do not need political power for 
their own sakes, politics needs them. The 
moral and spiritual influence of the best wo- 
men will not be less when they can bring it 
to bear on political problems. At present, 
baseness and falsehood outweigh their sub- 
tle furces because the lower can be counted 
and the higher cannot ;vice numbers its forces 
and drills them ; while goodness can only sue. 

“It is not more influence that women 
want,” said Margaret Fuller, they have al- 
ready enormous influence. It is that that 
influence should become a chartered pow- 
er. In other words, their spirituality can 
have its full and legitimate effect as an el- 
ment in morals only when they are free be- 
ings, protected by laws they have helped 
to frame. ELIzABETH K CHURCHILL. 
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The last regular meeting was on Tues- 
day, March 6th, with one of its warm 
friends Mrs. 8. 8. Wood, at her residence, 
146 Dorchester Street. The evening was 
filled with bright conversation. The main 
address was by Mrs. Westendorff, of Cin- 
cinnati, who is perfecting herself as a teach- 
er of elocution by study in the department 
of Oratory at Boston University. She 
gave a few of her studies from Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy of ‘‘Othello.” Rev. G. A. 
Thayer, opened the discussion. He was 
followed by the chairman, Rev. J. H. Wig- 
gin, who was in turn followed by Judge and 
Mrs. B. F. Burnham, Mrs. and Miss Newell 
and others. Among the topics touched 
were the color of Othello; His Jealousy; 
Desdemona’s Untruthfulness; Shakespeare’s 
Literary Consciousness; the Moor’s Ro- 
mantic Travels; the Author’s Knowledge, 
Position, Imagination. The secretary, Miss 
Mary G. I. Toland, stated some interesting 
facts in regard to the original sources of the 
play. The next meeting will be on: Tues- 
day evening, April 3d, with Mrs. Lincoln. 
The subject will be, “How Should the 
American People Choose their President?” 
Mrs. Westendorf illustrated her topic with 
several artistic readings, for which her fine 





voice qualifies her to do finely. w. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Dunnam died at Schenectady, 
N. Y., Wednesday night, aged 105 years. 

Miss Farrrx, a young New Orleans cre- 
ole, has signed an engagement for six years 
with Mr. Gye, the manager of the Covent 
Garden theatre. 

Miss Kate FIELD appeared at the St. 
James, London, on Wednesday last, in her 
own comedietta, entitled ‘‘Extremes meet,” 
and achieved marked success. 

Miss Marrnews is a young lady in the 
Freshman class at Colby University, who 
has just received the prize for best college 
preparation. The prize will pay her tem 
bills throughout the course. 

Mrs. STANLEY MALTHEWs is a sister of 
Mrs. Watterson, the mother of the Ken- 
tucky editor, and Stanley Matthews’s sister 
is the wife of Dr. Joseph Webb, a brother 
of Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Miss Brappon, the novelist, writes in a 
cramped position on a bit of card-board held 
in her lap. She wears a tailor’s thimble to 
keep her finger from being inked, and her 
handwriting is as heavy as a grenadier’s. 

Mrs. Hayes is a devout old-fashioned 
Methodist. She kneels in prayer and joins 
the congregation in singing. She attends 
class-meeting and performs all the acts of a 
good church member. 

Miss Mary BEALE, daughter of the Amer- 
ican minister to Austria, was married in 
Vienna, on the 14th of February, to G. 
Bakhursteff of the Russian diplomatic ser- 
vice, and attached to the Russian embassy 
at London. 

Mrs. Loutsa McCauu, of Canton, O., is 
chosen director of the bank of which her 
late husband was president, and is the sec- 
ond female national bank director ever 
chosen. Mrs. J. M. Bradley,of Peoria, Il, 
who was elected two years ago, being the 

first. 

Miss NELLIE F. Brown, of Boston, has 
been giving readings in Pawtucket, R. L, 
with marked success. A Providence paper, 
in alluding to the entertainment, says: 
‘‘Miss Brown is unquestionably the best 
reader the Young People’s Social has yet 
introduced to a Pawtucket audienee.” 

Miss Anna A. JAMES, who died in New- 
ton last Wednesday. has been a teacher im 
our public schools for more than thirty 
years. Her example of faithful work in 
the schools is valuable, as helping to prove 
that a woman can continue as steadfast in 
her profession as a man can, and of this 
we can bring many other proofs among our 
teachers. 

Miss Rosai Por, the sister of the poet, 
who died in Washington several years ago, 
once told a bookseller of that city, to 
whom she went and asked permission to 
borrow a copy of her brother’s poems, that 
everything belonging to Poe had been taken 
from her by certain parties for a mere pit- 
tance, $10 or $12, and afterward sold at 
high prices to English publishers. 


Miss J. E. BARTLETT, who has for sev- 
eral years been absent from Boston, has re- 
cently taken the studio at 17 South Russell 
street, formerly occupied by Mr. Apthorp. 
Miss Bartlett was a former pupil of 8. M. 
J. Johnston, and, tater, of William Hunt. 
After two years of study she was induced! 
to visit Colorado and Minnesota, and to re- 
main there, pursuing her art meanwhile, 
with success, 


Mrs. Hayes, before she left her home in 
Columbus, promised a number of ladies, 
who had been shocked by the full dress or 
no dress worn by society ladies at the capi- 
tol, that she would do all she could to re- 
form the scandalous practice. She began 
by appearing at the last dinner of Grant’s, 
given in honor of the incoming President, 
on Saturday evening last, in an old-fash- 
ioned dress with high waist. ° She wore no 
diamonds, and made no attempt at artifi- 
cial adornment. 


Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Hoyt, and Mrs. ‘ 
BLopGett, three ladies of New York City, 
who have made many visits to the public 
institutions for the purpose of ministering 
to the necessities of the inmates, recently 
called upon Mayor Ely and informed him 
that the buildings for the treatment of the 
sick and the care of the poor on Black- 
well’s Island were not properly ventilated, 
and moreover were dark and overcrowded. 
One of the ladies stated that they had called 
the attention of the Commissioners of Char- 
ities to the condition of the institutitions 
they had visited, and were informed that 
no changes could be made in them, as there 
was no appropriation for the purpose. 
After hearing these statements, Mayor Ely 
told the ladies that he would give the mat- 
ter due consideration. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S WIDOW. 


Mrs. Webster is very tall and well p 
portioned, with a face large and admirable 
balanced, a forehead of noble height and 
breadth, eyes dark and full of intelligence, 
a finely-cut and strong mouth, complexion 
fair, and shining through all an expression 
ef contentment and such sweetness as one 
very rarely sees even on the face of a wo- 
man. Her dark-brown hair is worn in 
braids beneath a tasteful and airy cap, with 
long ties of lace falling over the shoulders. 
There is a subtle charm in the stately ‘‘old 
school” manner of deepest courtesy, which 
it is hard to render. As a rule every one is 
received in the most pleasant and affable 
manner, and although preference leads Mrs. 
Webster to quietude and retirement, few 
who call are sent away without an audience. 
On Christmas last an invitation drew her 
into society, and more than one who then 
saw the tall, commanding figure, declared 
that she ‘looked every inch a queen.” Ex- 
cellent health makes itself apparent in both 
habits and gayety of conversation. On 
being recently asked as to her welfare she 
replied: ‘“‘My,health is very good. I ride 
and walk out, not miles you know, but good 
long walks,” and added, with a gay air, ‘“‘I 
can always have a gentleman escort,” 

Her conversation shows no symptoms of 
failing intelligence, and is carried on with a 
bright freedom. Some years ago Mrs. 
Webster was thrown from her carriage and 
sustained a very severe nervous shock, but 
the effects only make themselves apparent 
in occasional weakness. She loves to revert 
to the past, after the manner of one whose 
life lies behind her, and to whom the pres- 
ent is of comparatively little interest. Of 
her husband she speaks with a deeply touch- 
ing pride, and of his coming from Boston 
to New York to seek her. As his memory 
is cherished with undiminished fondness, 
so it is natural that admiration aud love 
combined should have raised him te a pe- 
destal almost above the greatest of men. 
“IT can only hope,” she says, ‘‘that there 
may be some young men now rising to fol- 
low his example and take him as a guide.” 

Mrs. Webster’s reminiscences of the home 
life of her husband are simply but freely 
given, and two anecdotes, not before pub- 
lished, illustrate his well-known and singu- 
lar absence of mind. The first refers to a 
lunch-party. The custom was that the pie 
—dear to the Eastern heart—should be di- 
vided according to the number of those 
present. Mr. Webster, on the occasion in 
question, having looked round the room, 
deliberately carried through the operation 
of ‘“‘carving,” and, the pieces having been 
distributed, he found himself with an empty 
platter for his own share. He had while 
counting the guests succeeded in escaping 
his own notice. When studying law cases 
his habit was to leave his books open at the 
places where he had been consulting prece- 
dent or authority, and a young man who 
was studying with him had adopted the 
habit of following Mr. Webster through the 
passages consulted, in order to arrive at an 
idea of the probable course of his argu- 
ment. On one occasion he found in one of 
the books the place marked by a $50 bill. 
Mr. Webster was notoriously careless in his 
money matters, and this was taken as a 
sample of his forgetfulness. When he re- 
turned to the room, his attention was di- 
rected to the bill. ‘‘I haven’t missed any 
money,” he said, ‘‘so it certainly cannot be 
mine.” The young man declared in par- 
allel terms that it could not be his. Mr. 
Webster persisted in refusing it, on the plea 
that he could not appropriate anything that 
he did not know to be his own. The stu- 
dent replied that he was in identically the 
same position. To solve the problem Mr. 
Webster turned to the manuscript of a 
Fourth of July oration, which he had re- 
cently delivered, directed the student to use 
the $50 in having it printed and to keep the 
proceeds of the publication, which proved 
to be a considerable sum. 

One of the most interesting episodes of 
their married life was the visit to Europe in 
1888-39. The manner in which it came 
about was singular. Mr. Webster was 
worn by his continuous attention to his pub- 
lic duties, but declined to listen to the most 
strenuous urging to recruit his health and 
strength by rest. Mrs. Webster thereupon 
resorted to avery innocent stratagem to 
carry her point. After consultation with 
her physician, she managed to persuade 
that gentleman that her system and condi- 
tion demanded change of air and scene, 
The representative of the faculty pre- 
scribed a trip to Europe. The ruse was 
perfectly successful, and ostensibly for the 
sake of his wife Mr. Webster was carried 
off to the Old World to recruit and enjoy 
the relaxation he had on his own account 
declined. The entire proceeding was emi- 
nently characteristic of both husband and 
wife. They accordingly sailed, carrying 
letters to many influential persons in Eng- 
land, and among others to a cousin of the 
Duke of Wellington. They remained un- 
der that lady’s care during the whole time 
they were in England, and were the recip- 
ients of boundless honors and attentions. 
Mrs. Webster speaks of Queen Victoria in 
terms of great admiration and affection. 
One occasion is particularly memorable. 





Having been invited by Her Majesty to 


dine, the republican statesman and his wife 
were separated by the Queen, who, taking 
the arm of each, seated them on either side 
of her at the table. Leaving England they 
went to France, met Louis Philippe and 
Queen Amélie at Paris, travelled over the 
country and penetrated into Switzerland. 
The prevalence of an epidemic in Italy de- 
cided them to leave that country unvisited. 
Before returning home they went north to 
Scotland, and travelled over a great part of 
that romantic country, towards which Mrs. 
Webster still cherishes a very warm feeling. 
Of the city of Edinburgh, particularly, 
her recollections are most pleasant. The 
result of the prolonged tour was the com- 
plete re-establishment of Mr. Webster's 
health, and great benefit to both. Mrs. 
Webster is even now occasionally reminded 
of their European excursion by the arrival 
of strangers with letters of introduction to 
her from the friends made nearly forty years 
ago. 

There were no children by this second 
marriage, and the descendants of his daugh- 
ter Julia and his son Fletcher are, with the 
widow, the only living representatives of 
‘the sage of Marshfield.” 4. Y. World. 
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DIVORCE MADE EASY. 





‘Chicago is a very wicked city,” we are 
often told, and the recent developments in 
relation to divorce cases is a very consider- 
able straw to show how the winds blow, 
and it isa very nauseating blast. From the 
Chicago papers it seems that a young lady 
either for amusement or to expose a bad 
systems went to several lawyers who adver- 
tise themselves as specialists in divorce 
cases. We give below a condensed report 
from the Jnter-Ocean taken from the Adver- 
tiser :— 

The first one she called upon she found 
in an elegantly furnished apartment, as if 
it were especially fitted up to be attractive 
to ladies. She was blandly received, and 
having intimated that she had sought him 
to obtain his services in a divorce case, she 
was kindly solicited to tell her story, which 
was to the effect that four years before, 
when eighteen years old, she had married a 
man much older than herself, for whom she 
never had much affection. Just now he 
was absent from home, and she desired, if 

ossible, to secure a divorce without his 

nowledge and before his return. In reply 
to questions she said he had never treated 
her badly, always given her whatever she 
wanted, never swore at her or called her 
anything worse thana ninny. When asked 
what she wanted to get a divorce for then, 
she said she was sorry she ever married him 
and was tired of him. The lawyer said 
that was reason enough, and a divorce 
could easily be obtained on the ground of 
incompatibility. She was particularly anx- 
ious that he should not know what she was 
about, and the accommodating counsel told 
her that could easily be managed by having 
the notice published in some distant terri- 
torial paper, and taking care to send acopy 
to him so addressed that he would not get 
it. He told her it would take a month to 
get the divorce. When the price of his ser- 
vice was asked he made a rapid survey of her 
dress, asif to determine her circumstances, 
but not being able to satisfy himself, asked 
the question directly whether she was rich 
or poor, and, being told that she was in 
moderate circumstances, promised to do the 
business for $150, ten dollars being paid in 
advance. She took the matter into consid- 
eration and moved on to the next. 

This one occupied more modest and busi- 
ness like apartments. She told him essen- 
tially the same story, and was asked essen- 
tially the same questions. Theground upon 
which she rested her application in this in- 
stance was that her husband was too domes- 
tic in his tastes. While she was fond of 
parties and the theatre he always wanted to 
stay at home. She didn’t know as it was a 
sufficient cause for divorce, but she should 
certainly feel a great deal better if sepa- 
rated. She was assured the reason was a 

ood one. The lawyer could get a divorce 

or her in sixty days, and it would cost $75. 
He would get around the difficulty of send- 
ing him a notice by having it published in 
an obscure paper, and addressing a copy to 
him in Chicago, as his last place of resi- 
dence, while he was away. Another of 
these accommodating gentlemen, who in his 
advertisement refers ‘‘by permission” to 
“Brick” Pomeroy, could get the divorce for 
her in sixty days for $125, if $50 of it was 
paid in advance. The dialogue in respect 
to motive was peculiarly significant :— 

I rehearsed my iittle story to Mr. 8., who 
listened and glistened in a most sympathetic 
manner, and wound up by asking the usual 
question. What was my principal complaint? 

Answer—My husband is older than I, 
very quiet, and always wants his own way; 
our tempers are very different. 

Mr. 8.—Have you any stronger reason for 
wishing a divorce? 

No. He always treated me well, and I 
have nothing to say against himin any way; 
but can’t I get it any way? 

Certainly, if your temper and aims are 
different. 

I haven’t any aims, and I do not think he 
has either. 

Mr. 8. (getting a little impatient)—Well, 
if your tempers are different, that is enough; 
I can get you a divorce. 

He next expressed himself as willing and 
happy to get a divorce for any real or imag- 
inary cause, and when the visiter declared 
she could enjoy life more as a single woman, 
he said that was quite enough. He offered 
to get a divorce for her in twenty-eight 
days for the modest sum of $42, and added, 
as an assurance of happiness, that she 
might be able to marry again if she wanted 
to at the euplection of that time. Her in- 
terview with another, who was resplendent 
in sham jewels, but who, she says, lately 
kepta cheap cigar store under another 
name, was prefaced by the following dec- 
laration on his part: ‘I am not one 





of those kind of men whose advertise- 
ments mine is classed with, but” (with an 
air of conscious rectitude) ‘‘a regularly 
qualified lawyer, and able to get legal di- 
vorces; what can I do for you?” He told 
her that if she was unhappy it was sufficient 
reason, and he would get a divorce for her 
in twenty-five days for $80, one-half in ad- 
vance. One of the advertisers upon whom 
she called was a woman, who was profuse 
in assurances of sympathy for her unhappy 
lot. When this woman assured her she 
could get a divorce for her, she said: ‘‘You 
must remember, Mrs. ——, that 1 cannot 
swear to anything against my husband’s 
character, for though I have no particular 
affection for him he has made me respect 
him.” ‘‘That’s of no consequence,” was 
the reply. This woman could accomplish 
the business in a month for $150, in three 
weeks for $175, and would make a desper- 
ate attempt to do it in twu weeks for $200. 

It is claimed that this is an exposure of 
the actual state of things, and reveals a 
fearful laxity. If it be indeed true, the 
matter should at once be taken in hand. It 
cannot be too soon. This loose method of 
divorce strikes at the permanence of the 
home and the sanctity of marriage. 

8. W. B. 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE QUESTION. 


We clip from one of our Western ex- 
changes the following, from a correspond- 
ent of that paper:— 

Let farmers be a little more considerate. 
Why can’t a well-to-do farmer have a com- 
fortable house; good walks; convenient 
outhouses, and nice lawns? They can, if 
they will, but, I am sorry to say, there are 
few, very few who will. 1 think if a wife 
has the taste and love for home she should 
have, she is desirous that all should be clean 
and neat. But how can she be neat when 
half a dozen men or boys come stalking 
through the mud because there are no walks, 
not even a board, unless the women put 
them there, into the house, and ‘if there be 
a stove, put their feet on it, no difference if 
you only finish blacking it as they come in. 

Farmers’ wives are not content to live in 
this way, and never will be. Home should 
be beautiful. Have flowers, clean yards, a 
clean house. Have books, take papers, and, 
if able, have music, and sit down and talk 
with your wife. She likes your company; 
it will cheer her more than you can imag- 
ine, unless you are very observing. But, as 
some sister in the family said, a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘not many ever can sit alone with their 
family.” Oh, how precious the sacred 
hours are when with husband and children, 
no one else in the circle but our own! 
have often thought myself selfish on this 
point, but as we are always looking for- 
ward to the time when our children have 
grown to be large enough to be some assis- 
tance, and ‘‘we’ll be better able to live after 
a while” (as husbands will say), we contin- 
ue to look forward until, perhaps, one of 
the dear ones is taken away. Then the cir- 
cle is broken; perhaps it’s a mother’s darl- 
ing (as not many fathers are so devoted 
as the mothers): or perhaps the wife and 
mother. Then the expressed wishes of that 
dear one will haunt the bereaved. How 
happy he would be could he only have her 
again. Her wishes would be respected, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Editor do not wonder that there are 
so many exclaiming, ‘‘I hate farming.” 
Many are well-to-do, and some are im- 
mensely rich, who make this avowal, and 
live in what might be called ‘‘hovels.” 
’Tis all very well to say ‘‘scolding wives,” 
but such living will make scolding wives. 
It ought. I am no Woman's Rights wo- 
man, but think a Woman’s rights are to at- 
tend to her home, her family, and she has a 
right to have affairs about the house to her 
notion. 

I say, girls, never marry a man who does 
not read. Be sure you find out who mows 
the yard, makes the walks, trims the trees, 
and who puts his boots and likewise the 
bootjack in their proper places. If he 
throws his coat on the stair steps, hat on the 
porch, vest ona chair, and gets up stairs and 
calls for sister to ‘‘bring a shirt,” beware! 
He will not carry the wash water, nor bring 
a load of wood when you are hurried or 
tired. 

All men are not villains. The woman 
who hasa kind and good husband has a 
blessing, and should appreciate him. No 
difference about riches; if both are indus- 
trious and economical the riches will come 
—that is, the riches of happiness and con- 
tent, which are more than dollars. You 
readers will say I am a town girl. No! I'm 
not. Iama farmer’s daughter; a farmer’s 
contented wife, but 1 have pleasant sur- 
roundings and always had, and am thank- 
ful for it. I can make butter, and bread, 
sew, yes, and pick geese, and wash and iron, 
and can do all work that is commonly to do 
about a farm house, and can, when my 
work is done, walk into the parlor and play 
upon the piano, if I do work. And I have 
a little danghter but seven years old, who 
can play and sing many pieces. 

My husband does not taste liquor nor 
chew tobacco. We own our pleasant home, 
have horses and buggies, and take man 

apers, and three magazines, and can sit 

own in the evening and enjoy ourselves at 
home. 

But how many poor, toiling wives have 
no evenings to spend otherwise than at 
work! While their husbands are in bed 
resting, they are tired. Wife has not done 
anything more than to get breakfast, wash 
dishes, milk, feed calves, tend chickens, get 
the children ready for school, make 8, 
sweep, churn, get the dinner, and so on, 
though ofttimes half a dozen things need 
ing attention at once. Of such poorly- 
cared-for wives have I been speaking 

“W. H. L.” says there are no such neigh- 
borly and kindly feelings in town as in the 
country. Now as to some country neigh- 
borhoods, they might as well move all the 
time, and new ones continue to come, and 
not stop. So far as sociability is con- 
cerned one would not know he had a neigh- 
bor unless one would die. What would 
you think of living in a neighborhood seven 
years and some neighbors had never been 








in your house, and yet they were always 
saying they intended to come soon? I, for 
one, would not care whether they came or 
not. GWENDOLINE. 
oe 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 








One of the brightest names in the list of 
noble women is that of Florence Nightin- 
gale. The fair city of Florence was her 
birthplace; hence her beautiful name. Her 
early years were spent chiefly at Lea Hurst; 
a house charmingly situated on rising 
ground, in one of the most lovely and ex- 
tensive of the Derbyshire valleys, and sur- 
rounded with hills and mountains, rocks 
and woods, and watered by the winding 
Derwent and its tributary streams. Her 
father possessed another large estate in 
Hampshire, Embley Park. In the villages 
around these her homes, Miss Nightingale 
was welcomed and beloved from childhood, 
for the ever-ready sympathy and help be- 
stowed on the peor and afflicted. After 
visiting hospitals, schools and reformatories, 
in London, Scotland and on the Continent, 
in 1851, she spent three months at Kaisers- 
werth, working day and night among the 
sick, and thoroughly learning everything 
required in the management of a hospital. 
On her return from Germany she rested for 
a while amid home scenes, but she soon 
gave up the pleasant country life in order 
to devote her time as well as fortune toa 
hospital for sick governesses in London. 
She also took an active interest in ragged- 
schools and like institutions, until her health 
drooped under her benevolent efforts, and 
she had to recruit at Embley. Then came 
a call which awoke a ready response in her 
heart, and she went forth, in 1854, to the 
East, to afford unspeakable consolation and 
help to our wounded soldiers. There, 
‘each day had its own peculiar trial to one 
who had taken such a load of responsibility 
in an untried field and with a staff of her 
own sex all new toit. She has frequently 
been known to stand twenty hours on the 
arrival of fresh detachments of sick, appor- 
tioning quarters, distributing stores, direct- 
ing the labors of her corps, assisting at the 
most painful operations where her presence 
might soothe or support, and spending 
hours over men dying of cholera or fever. 
Indeed, the more awful to every sense any 
particular case might be, the more certainly 
might be seen her slight form bending over 
him, administering to his ease by every 
means in her power, and seldom quitting 
his side till death released him.” Firm, 
systematic and energetic thoughtfulness 
was her great characteristic, and won its 
way over every obstacle. Fearful were the 
scenes through which she passed, and won- 
derfully was she sustained. Miss Nightin- 
gale’s work is not yet ended, and the influ- 
ence of her wise plans for training nurses is 
extending farther and farther. 


LETTER FROM MISSOURI, 





Epirors JouRNAL.—Will you permit me 
through your columns to express my sincere 
thanks, for a copy of your valuable paper, 
which has made its weekly appearance at 
my threshold, for over a year. 

Having been forced Ly stress of circum- 
stance to forego accustomed indulgence, in 
the direction of current literature, it has 
been most cordially welcomed, and been 
made to do missionary work in other house- 
holds. Whatever unknown friend or friends 
may have selected me as the recipient of so 
great a favor, they can be very sure it is fully 
appreciated. 

In the column, ‘‘Concerning Women,” I 
find the strongest arguments in favor of a 
more perfect recognition of Woman’s pow- 
er, as one of the chief factors, in this per- 
plexing life-problem. With such an un- 
limited array of facts, what repressing force 
can long prevent conviction, that man was 
not made to move alone through any of the 
world’s wide fields of labor? Many a quiet, 
silent woman, is steadily proving it, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. The law which 
holds all beings ina state of equilibrium, 
will eventually bring man and woman to- 
gether, as co-workers with God, in all pos- 
sible directions. For this we wait. 


ANNIE TURNER. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
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WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE RED 
CROSS. 


This Association, which covers Germany 
with benevolent organizations, has in Rus- 
sia, thirty-eight lady committees, with 
twelve hundred members, and has one hun- 
dred and seventy-six establishments, with 
nearly nine thousand sisters of the Red 
Cross. Russia has, besides, a large number 
of charities conducted by women. Among 
them is specially noticeable, ‘‘The Cribs or 
Infants’ Pew” —various day asylums for ba- 
bies and little children whose mothers are 
obliged to labor outside of home. There 
are ‘‘Three Refectories” in St. Petersburg, 
to furnish to laborers and poor school chil- 
dren geod food at low prices. The first of 
these institutions provides more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand dinners an- 
nually; the second more than one hundred 
thousand, and the third over sixty thou- 
sand. There is also a special hospital 
where children under eight years of age are 
treated, having unusual facilities for the 
study of children’s diseases. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE AND WORDS. 

When a little boy first went to the vil. 
lage school with his spelling book under his 
arm, his mother having seen that hisclothes 
were clean and his hair combed gave him a 
mother’s warm kiss and ‘‘Now remember to 
act well your part, for therein all the honor 
lies.” When the boy grew to be a lad, old 
enough to go from home to teach school, 
when his trunk was packed and all ready to 
try his first experiment, the same faithful 
mother as he left the house, gave anether 
kiss and said: ‘‘Now remember, act well 
your part for therein all the honor lies.” 
And when a few years after the lad had fin- 
ished his preparatory studies and was to 
enter upon his life work as he left the pa- 
rental home te make a home of his own 
the same good mother said as she kissed 
him: ‘‘Now remember, act well your part, 
for therein all the honor lies.” A few years 
later when the mother had become old and 
infirm, and death was near, the last days 
had come and the son was called to ex- 
change the last words, then standing by her 
bedside, his hand in hers, she told how long 
she had trusted in Christ, and how good 
He had been to her, and then as her last 
words to him she said: ‘‘You will see me 
no more here, but remember to act well 
your part, for therein all the honor lies.” 
That mother fell asleep in Christ, but those 
oft-repeated words came like echoes from 
the heavenly world, more eloquent than any 
sermon from living words to that son’s 
heart, and they will ever follow him as 
next to the love of Christ the strongest of 
all motives to right endeavor. Let mothers 
ever know that deeper than seems to them 
their oft-repeated prayers sink into the 
heart, and are cherished there. Your 
words may be common words, but they last 
forever. —Hachange. 
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ORIGINAL RECIPES. 





One and a half cups of sirup, one cup of 
sour milk, one cup of butter, half a cup of 
vinegar, two tablespoons of ginger, one tea- 
spoon of soda, and a small lump of alum 
dissolved in hot water. This makes two 
long tins full. This is called Mrs. Rice’s 
Molasses Cake. 

The following will make very good Crul- 
lers. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in four 
tablespoons of milk; strain upon a half pint 
of flour four tablespoons of melted butter 
and a teaspoon of salt; beat four eggs with 
six heaping tablespoons of rolled sugar; 
work together with some grated nutmeg; 
add flour till stiff enough to roll out, and 
cut in fancy shapes to fry. 

Four eggs, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, half 
a teaspoon of soda; mix butter, sugar, and 
yolks thoroughly; add flour and mix again; 
then the whites beaten te a froth; flavor 
with lemonrind; bake in dishes one-third 
full. Very nice andconvenient. After the 
ingredients have been weighed once, they 
can be measured fer future convenience. 
The name of the above is Madelines. 

Here is Mrs. Chittenden’s Recipe for Pot- 
Pie Crust: One egg, two tablespoons of 
cream, one teacup of buttermilk; stir in 
flour with a spoon until it is hard; then drop 
it in your boiling broth, a tablespoonful in 
a place; keep covered, and cook half an 
hour. If well done it is very light. 

The Steamed Pudding is an excellent dish 
for dinner, in the place of the monotonous 
pie. It is made by using one-half butter- 
milk and one-half sour milk, two spoons of 
cream, two eggs, one tea-spoon of salt, 
and one of soda. All butter-milk makes it 
sticky. Raisins or other fruit may be 
added, or not, as desired. Put in a conven- 
ient dish and steam one and a half hours. 
To be eaten with butter and molasses, or 
melted sugar flavored with lemon. It is 
desirable that the kettle should not stop boil- 
ing or the cover be taken off during the 
steaming process. A teakettle of boiling 
water should be at hand to keep the neces- 
sary amount of water in the kettle.—Rural 
New Yorker. 
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CARE OF FRUIT CANS. 


All fruit cans should receive immediate 
attention as soon as they are emptied, and 
should be emptied as soon as opened. They 
should be carefully cleansed, dried, then 
put away in a dry place until wanted for 
future use. In no other way can they be 
made to last well and long. Never put 
your canned fruit ina cool damp place, but 
always in a dark, dry place; if such place is 
cool, so much the better; if not, it is better 
than if in a damp place. Cans that have 
been properly cared for will last a series of 
years, good as new, especially tin ones, and 
these I prefer to put apples, pears, peaches, 
strawberries and tomatoes in. A high swing 
shelf, in a dry cellar that has plenty of air 
is a good place for tin cans when filled. A 
dark cupboard is better for glass jars, when 
filled, as light is injurious in its action on 
glass. To open cans sealed with wax, dip 
the end fastened with wax into hot water, 
and soon the cover of the can may be re- 
moved with ease; remeve all the wax from 
the can and cover so that it may not get 
mixed with the fruit, and so spoil the flavor. 
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HUMOROUS. 


In ancient story we are told that Midas’s 
touch turned anything to géld. But we, 
to-day, a stranger thing behold—men turn 
to anything when touched with gold!— 
Scribner's for March, 

Professor in Psychology—‘‘Now, Mr. 
D., in regard to how the mind forms a ma- 
terial thing from several precepts, take an 
apple and illustrate.” Mr. D.—‘I don't 
care if I do.” Class murmur, ‘Pass 'em 
around.”—Dartmouth Paper. 


First swell—‘“‘I really think De John- 
stone the best-natured fellow I know. Never 
once heard him say an ill word of any- 

y.” Second ditto—‘Quite right, dear 
boy: but did you ever once hear him say a 
word of anybody but himself?”—Funny 
Folks. 





«‘What does your mother do for a living, 
little boy?” ustice anes, of New 
York, inquired of an_ eight-year-old 
urchin who had been arrested for beg- 
i in. the streets. ‘She gets drun 
and has the rheumatiz,” was the culprit’s 
answer. 


It is perhaps as well for coroners’ juries 
not to lengthen their verdicts by disquisi- 
tions on the moral capacities of the bodies 
on whom they sit. The good and honest 
twelve who ‘‘found drowned” a fellow citi- 
zen of indifferent repute for intelligence 
might have omitted the rider that ‘‘he never 
showed any penetration till he had made a 
hole in the water.” 

You kissed me at the gate last night, 
And mother heard the smack; 
She says it's —— to do so, 
So please to take it back. 
—Joaquin r. 
I took it back, and then said she, 
“You rogue, you stole another. 
Please give it back.” I did, and then 
I kissed her for her mother. 
—Oil City Derrick. 

A Pittsburgh paper speaks of a youn 
man ‘‘who shot himself in the West En 
one evening last week.” There is nothing 
like being explicit. The young man is se- 
verely but not fatally wounded; but if he 
had shot himself in the southwest end, and 
a little northerly, veering south-easterly, 
there would have been no hopes of his re- 
covery.—Norristown Herald. 


When farmer Budge read that a bull 
ainted by Rosa Bonheur sold for $5,000, 
- remarked to his wife that he didn’t see 
how a coat of paint could so greatly en- 
hance the value of the animal; but if Rosa 
didn’t charge more than ten dollars, he 
would get her to paint his bull in the spring. 
And his economical wife replied that she 
thought he might paint it himself, and save 
his ten dollars. he indications are now 
that the bull will be painted. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in —— 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire sutcess. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh peconstate exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and by wy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
ad the An en and hy een «1 4 Natural a4 

, and opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. T'wo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted —y. except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 


Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
+ address, and an interview arran if desired. 
y 








7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis, Mo. 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
qeecsenty, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of $305,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
= set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } a 
w. 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
pay cured. Painless: no lf 

samp for particulars. Dr. Car)- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
Wew York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 





world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 
By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 
ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“Champ.") Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 


By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hales 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; i6mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


381 Washington 4&4 10 Bromfield Sts, 
ly7 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 
For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
hes’ ~ popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 


offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


L 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Ul 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 
III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


WM. M. F. ROUND, 
of the NV. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated ts, and 
with portraits drawn from me phs by Mise C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


i # 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 
JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VIL. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY =. PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A Depesyment ot Prize 


Ss 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma: 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Mai . 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30& 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





Music Books for Reed Organs. 


Clarke's New Method xix: 


GANS, ($2.50) is u nown as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the 
well chosen airs for practice. 

’ FOR PARLOR OR- 
Getze’s School Gas.'g220,." ‘me 
sale of more than 30,000 copies is the best proof of 


its great popularity. 


Emerson's. New, Method 


distinguished musicians, and is equal to the best. 


Root's School ORGAN ( y a4 


of the o st methods. Widely known 


and used. 
’ FOR 
Clarkeg@i Instructor 


4 9 FOR 
Winuer’s New School <a: 
ORGAN (75 cts.) is she cheapest, and an ex- 

cellent easy instruction book. 
.50 bds. ; $3 clo. ; 


Organ at Home, $:"riine"si 


well known Reed Organ pieces. 


Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 


‘ Fitted for the occa- 
CHORAL PRAIS + sions of the ‘‘Epis- 
copal”’ year, but is a book of great concrete beau- 
ty for any denomination. 100 good + Tunes, 
and =_——— Anthems. by Rev. J. H. WaTER- 
BURY. ce, 25 cents. 
25 


A happy title for a beautiful 
GOOD NEWS. satin soe! gone Hook 


number of songs which will be universal favorites. 
By R. M. M’InTosu. Price 35 cents. 


SHINING RIVER, pity "indicatés ‘the 
character of the profusion of bright, pure songs of 


elevated sentiment, which fill the book with beau- 
ty. ByH.S8. & W. O. Perkins. Price 35 cts. 


RIVER OF LIFE. siratea by. ‘angenam. 
ber of well-known composers; it has an unusual 


variety, and everything is of the best | = may . By 
H. 8. Perkins and W. W. BEenTLey. ce 35 cts. 


LIVING WATERS, "Settings, revive 


Meetings, &c., this is also most appropriate for 
School Work. No better collection is 
published. By D. F. Hopegs. Price 30 cents. 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for 
Singing Schools. 


§3FEither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of ‘‘Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 

By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. I- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Sammels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PvuB.isHEns. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of y 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 


--— 
Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 





Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley ste. 





REMOV AT, 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
EB” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Heliot Illustra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—‘“‘This masterly production.” 


Hvening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 


North American Review.—‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.”’ 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 


“Either of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr tomeses, costing less 
thau an indifferent ponte. constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lay- 
ish expenditnre.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales, $4.00. 
Vol. 5. Ireland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful ket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting | ities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russet, Lowey. 1 Vol. Square 16 mo. 
Red ges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

. not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 
en. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form: one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”— Cincinnati 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CHARLEs DuDLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


“Tt is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
ane East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.’’"—Portland Press. 

*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Mar. 24, 1877. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and al! letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








MISS CULTURE. 

A contributor to the Saturday Evening 
Gazette tries to be very smart upon the young 
Ladies’ Clubs of Boston, and in doing this, 
rather emphasizes upon the supposed fash- 
ion, pretention, and gush belonging to the 
Saturday Morning Club. The writer does 
not appear te have much acquaintance with 
the real character of the Associations criti- 
cised, and his (or her) stabs in the dark, are 
so vague as neither to hit nor to hurt. 

It is with a certain regret, surely, that we 
read such an article in the columns of any 
paper of respectable pretentions. The young 
ladies of Boston, even when they commit 
the crime of passing beyond the age of 
seventeen, deserve more chivalry of treat- 
ment, whether from their own sex or from 
it’s opposite. Young persons of both sexes, 
and of various classes, do sometimes ex- 
press themselves, no doubt, with more en- 
thusiasm than jugdment, are partial in their 
views of culture, and fail twice where they 
succeed once, in their pursuit of it. But 
those of us whom age has made wise are the 
last to decry or ridicule youth for its foibles 
and short-comings. Its power is too prec- 
ious, its inexperience too sacred in our eyes 
for harsh and unkind depreciation, or mock- 
erv still more unkind. 

These would be satirists, who have noth- 
ing to satirize from, always retreat when 
one takes their pastime seriously. ‘‘You 
didn’t suppose that we were in earnest, did 
you?” No, we do not know that you ever 
are. But there is a well-known couplet of 
Lord Byron’s which is often useful in such 
cases: 


‘*‘When Berkeley said there was no matter, 
It was no matter what he said.”’ 


And we will say to the writer in the Gaz- 
ette that it does not much matter what he 
says, when he speaks in this vein. No 
young woman who cares for culture will be 
stayed in her pursuit of it by remarks of 
such a character. And no man nor woman 
who appreciates culture will endeavor, in 
this way, to cast reproach upon even its 
poorest endeavors, its least successful enter- 
prises. J. W. H. 





- 
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RHODE ISLAND LOOKING EASTWARD. 





We will publish next week the report of 
the special committee on Woman Suffrage 
made to the Rhode Island House of Repre- 
sentatives at its present session. 

The report is so admirable in spirit, and 
80 progressive in its tone, that we hail it as 
a good sign of the times, even though it 
only proposes that in ‘any proposition to 
impose a tax, unmarried women and wid- 
ows shall vote” on the same terms as men. 

The report is an argument, and carries 
weight in the direction of the Equal Rights 

‘of Woman far beyond the limit they set for 
the present Legislature to act on. So much 
at least is gained. 

The Providence Journal publishes the re- 
port and comments on it as follows: 

The Special House Committee upon Wo- 
man Suffrage, in proposing to the people an 
amendment to the Constitution in the terms 
sag in our report of the General Assem- 

ly, has, not to speak of the reasoning of 
the report, performed a proper duty in a 
proper manner. Whether the people say 
yes or no to the amendment offered, it is 
mone the less due te the women of the State 
who pay taxes and who have no one to rep- 
resent them politically, that they should be 
told by the voters themselves whether they 
are to be admitted to a representation in the 
government based upon taxation. The 
committee confined itself to copying the 
English law in its recommendation, but the 
argument of the report goes much further. 
One thing is to be said. The committee 
has treated the subject with dignity. It is 

retty clear that there were diverse minds 
in it, but the report is honorable to the com- 
mittee, and to Woman. Let the question 
be fairly acted upon. The General Assem- 
bly will not, of course, stand between the 
petitioners and the people, in a way to pre- 
vent the expression of will of the people. 
The question is one of abstract right; let it 
be decided by the general voice. 

This comment of the Providence Journal 
so evidently made with a real desire to help 
secure fair play for women is yet, by its very 
form of expression, in some sense a measure 
of the obstacles still to be overcome, before 
political rights can be secure for women. 

When it says “The will of the people,” it 
means only the will of the men. When it 
says ‘‘The general voice,” it means the voice 
men. It does not even remember that ‘‘the 
will of the people” must include the will of 
women, or that there can be no ‘general 

voice,” which excludes the voice of women. 
Nevertheless, we recognize the gain, when 
it is even thought to be time for men to 
have the opportunity for expression on the 
question of the right of women to vote. 
L. 8. 


LEADERSHIP. 


The members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
“| islature will soon have the report of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, and we 
hope the younger members of note will see 
that now is their opportunity. Courage 
and foresight joined with positive convic- 
tions are the essential qualities for a leader. 
The man must be able to grasp the real 
situation and anticipate the future. It is 
this which makes Gladstone the great lib- 
eral leader. He is not afraid to be in ad- 
vance of the rank and file of his party, and 
leads the van. Charles Sumner had this 
quality, and though when he began his 
political career it was thought by the multi- 
tude that he was leading a forlorn hope, be- 
fore he died he became the expounder of a 
great party. George Hoar, among the pub- 
lic men of middle age in Massachusetts, 
has this quality. He is a man of deep 
moral and political convictions, and plant- 
ing himself on these aims to lead his party 
forward. Recently the legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts have not had many of this stamp. 
The Republicans of the State have become 
weak and disorganized because they have 
had no great rallying cry such as Andrew, 
Wilson and Sumner raised in the great 
Free Soil struggle. Then these men elec- 
trified their party, because they stood for 
great principles. They roused the popular 
heart. Throughout the country Chase, 
Seward, Giddings, and later, Lincoln, voiced 
the deep spirit of liberty. A powerful 
party was organized and shaped the policy 
of the country through the era of eman- 
cipation. 

But all the time these leaders were rous- 
ing the popular mind and organizing a 
powerful party. The old Whig leaders, by 
their timidity and failure to see the real 
living issues of the coming time, were soon 
pushed one side. They were men of ac- 
knowledged ability as orators and scholars. 
They had high social position and were of 
irreproachable personal character. Yet 
how little influence these men, and others 
like them, have had on the legislation of 
Massachusetts, or of the country, for the 
last twenty-five years? How little they 
have done in the organization of parties. 
Mr. Everett, during the war, redeemed his 
memory to some extent, but he never was 
a marked political force. The cultured 
classes of Massachusetts complained that 
these graduates of colleges; scholars, histo- 
rians and orators, had so little influence, 
while a new class, like Andrew, Banks, 
Boutwell, Wilson and Sumner, became the 
leaders. Many of these had not seen a 
college, ang sprang from the shoe-shop, the 
factory and the village store. 

We need not go far to see the explana- 
tion. These new men had the courage of 
convictions, They voiced the coming strug- 
gle. They saw into the future. They 
took the van. Of necessity they became 
leaders, and their names will live, both in 
Massachusetts and the whole country, as 
long as the history of the great anti-slavery 
struggle. 

History, we are told, does not repeat it- 
self. Perhaps not. But the principles 
which give rise to powerful parties and 
bring out new leaders do repeat themselves. 
When Henry Wilson and Charles Sumner 
broke from the Whig party, the old Whig 
leaders smiled with self-compliacency at 
their demands for justice, just as now 
many of the old Republican leaders pat- 
ronizingly treat the Woman Suffragists, 
when they ask of the legislature their just 
rights. The anti-slavery party did not 
then poll as many votes as the Suffragists 
do now. We call the attention of the 
younger members of the two great parties 
to this fact. Would you be leaders? Show 
your capacity for leadership by striking out 
boldly for this next step forward in Amer- 
ican justice and liberty. Perhaps it is too 
much to hope that the older men will do 
this. Mr. Bird, who is still true to his anti- 
slavery record, is an exception. We hope 
he will bring his new party associates to 
act on the principles of true democracy. 
But at least let such Republicans as Speaker 
Long, Mr. Wade, and their younger associ- 
ates, as well as the young Democracy, come 
out boldly in favor of erasing the word 
male as they have already that of white from 
the constitution. If thus the younger men 
will show the real political foresight and 
courage of statesmen, they will be more 
than politicians. They will become leaders. 
8. W. B. 








ANOTHER POINT GAINED. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has passed a 
law that no person shall be refused ad- 
mission to the Bar on account of sex. 

This statute grew out of the fact that 
Miss Lavinia Goodell, an Attorney at Law 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, had a case which 
was appealed to the Supreme Court. Judge 
Ryan, of the Supreme Bench, refused to 
allow Miss Goodell to follow her case into 
that court, and rendered the decision that a 
woman could not practice law in any court 
in that State. 

Accordingly a petition signed, by nearly 
every lawyer in that district, and by many 
other persons by whom Miss Goodell was 
deservedly held in high esteem, was sent to 
the legislature asking in substance that wo- 
men may be admitted to the Bar. And now 








they have a law that no person shall be re- 
fused admission to the Bar on account of 
sex. 
So, little by little, but all the tame, we are 
gaining essential rights. L. 8. 
*>e- 


FRANCES MINTURN HAZARD. 


Frances Minturn Hazard died at Aiken, 
S. C., on the 19th of February, 1877, aged 
thirty-five years. 

We have been requested to reprint in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL some lines read at the 
funeral of Frances Minturn Hazard, which 
took place at Vancluse, R. I., on the 27th 
of February last. 

Those rhymed words, though very sin- 
cerely offered, would be incomplete with 
out some sober prose to tell how rare and 
lovely was the person whom they commem- 
orate. 

Fanny Hazard, as all loved to call her, 
was an artist and a poet in her own way. 
She was full of the poetry of real life. 
She loved household tasks, and her per- 
formance of them seemed to bring out an 
ideal quality in the positions of home life 
which, if perceived, would cheer and 
charm the sense of the veriest drudge. In 
all the chambers of her beautiful home she 
seemed a mimistering angel. Her kitchen 
was as quaint and elegant, in its way, as 
her drawing-room. She understood all 
the mysteries of the one, all the graces of 
the other. The love of home was very 
strong in her, but equally strong were her 
outside friendships. Her aspirations after 
all truth were noble and beautiful. She was 
eminent and exquisite as a woman; and if 
grace, simplicity, faith and disinterest 
could be taught by any professorship, she 
should have filled a chair dedicated to those 
high doctrines. Better still, perhaps, she 
taught us by her sweet, noiseless, tireless 
example, by the patience with which she 
bore her wasting disease, by the spirit and 
energy which made her, to the very last, a 
cheerful companion and comforter of others: 

There is a glory of the sun, 

When morning breaks her golden waves; 

But better glories are begun, 

When saints are gathered in their graves. 

Here to the shadows we commit 

The dearest treasure that we knew, 
While the sweet soul, companion fit, 
Looks out behind the ether blue. 
The seal of God's accomplished will 
Rests on the marble of her face; 
We fear for her no painful ill, 
No faith obscured, no failing grace. 
In this calm spot their ashes rest, 
Whose angels tread the upper air; 
Sweet friend, such peace enfold thy breast 
As crowns God's children everywhere! 
J. W. H. 








WOMAN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT COMES 
, NEXT. 


President Hayes’ appointment of Mr. 
Douglass as marshall is another proof that 
the color line is beginning to fade. Mr. 
Douglass by his ability, age, natural grace, 
and gentlemanly deportment is eminently 
fitted to perform the duties of this office. 
His life has been one of striking contrasts. 
Born and trained as a slave he became a fu- 
gitive. Though sustained bya few faithful 
friends he had to meet with a prejudice, so 
intense as to become hatred, because he was 
of the despised race. Even to this hour the 
fact that he has black blood in his veins is 
an obstacle to his advancement. But the 
world moves. The slave eluding the hunt 
of his pursurer has become a representative 
of colored freemen. He hasan office which 
gives him a salary greater than that ofa 
member of the Cabinet, and one that makes 
him a peer with the first in the land. 

We are glad to learn that the President 
this week in reply to a delegation of col- 
ored men of the District who thanked him 
for this appointment, said his object was to 
show the country that it was his purpose to 
carry out the declaration of his inaugural. 
He furthermore assured them that no dis- 
crimination must be made on account of 
color. Should any public officer having 
positions to bestow make any such discrim- 
ination he would consider it a sufficient 
cause for his removal. 

All this should encourage those who are 
working for the enfranchisement of women. 
A great stride has been taken since Douglass 
dashed off his chains and turned his back 
on the slave hunter. This is an incentive for 
us to work on with faith, patience and cour- 
age. Justiceintheend willtriumph. After 
the emancipation of the negro comes the en- 
franchisement of Woman. ee 


WOMEN AT THE STATE HOUSE. 





Seventy women of Illinois, appointed by 
the Woman’s State Temperance Union, went 
to the Legislature, bearing a petition signed 
by 7000 persons, asking that no licenses to 
sell liquor may be granted, which are not 
asked for by a majority of the citizens of 
the place. 

Mr. Sherman moved a suspension of the 
rules to admit of the presentation of the 
petition. 

Mr. Merritt objected, but, by a decided 
vote, the rules were suspended and the peti- 
tion was received and read. 

Mr. Sherman moved that Mrs. Prof. 8. M. 
D. Fry, of Wesleyan University of Bloom- 
ington, be invited to address the House 
upon the subject of the petition. 

Mr. Herrington objected to the obtrusion 
of such trifling matter upon the House, 
which had business to do. It was well 





enough to let the petition be received, but 
he wanted nobody to be allowed to interfere 
with business of the House. Referring to 
some forty or fifty ladies of the Union who 
had been admitted to the floor of the House, 
he wanted to know by what authority per- 
sons not entitled to the privilege of the floor 
had been admitted. He insisted on his 
prerogative as a member, and asked that the 
floor and lobbies be cleared of all persons 
not entitled to the privilege of the House. 
According to the Chicago Tribune this speech 
of Herrington created a slight sensation, 
among the ladies especially, but Mr. Her- 
rington’s demand was ignored, and a recess 
of thirty minutes was taken to allow Mrs. 
Fry to address the House in support of the 

etition, which she didin a neat speech, put 
in very telling phrases. At the conclusion 
ofjher speech, some of the members opposed 
to temperance legislation, signalized their 
ill-breeding, to say the least, by derisive 
yells for Mr. Herrington and others te an- 
swer the speech of Mrs. oar Presently 
the hall was resonant with yells and cheers, 
converting it into a very Babel, and the hub- 
bub was kept up until, at the expiration of 
the half-hour recess, Speaker Shaw called 
“Order,” and the House immediately ad- 
journed. 

If any body of men bearing a petition of 
7000 voting men, had gone to the same Leg- 
islature, and by courtesy been admitted to 
speak for their petition, no member would 
have dared to insult them. It is because 
they had no recognized political rights, that 
these women were insulted. Claim your 
right, ladies, to be equal members of the 
Legislature, then you can enact temperance 
laws, and have an unquestioned right ‘‘to 
the privilege of the floor.” & 


TIMELY WARNING. 


The following address has been sent to 
the New York Legislature, to guard against 
the license of vice by that body. It is none 
too soon to call attention to the danger, 
which, under pretence of protection to the 
public health, seeks to make vice safe :— 

GENTLEMEN OF THE LEGISLATURE :— We 
understand that, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Crime of 1875, and of the Grand 
Jury of the Court of General Sessions of 
this City and County, of June last, an effort 
is to be made to secure such legislation 
concerning prostitution as shall provide for 
its legal toleration and regulation, with med- 
ical inspection and police supervision of 
prostitutes, under the direction of the Board 
of Health, by amendment of the law au- 
thorizing and governing that body. 

We should greatly deprecate such legisla- 
tion, and we earnestly ask that, if it be pro- 
posed, under whatever guise, sanitary or 
otherwise, you will oppose it by voice and 
vote. 

Prostitution is in every sense evil—a crime 
to be abated, not legalized. 

The experience of European cities has 
abundantly demonstrated that governmental 
supervision of prostitution, under a regu- 
lation or license system, has fostered and 
increased the evil, and that, with respect to 
alleged sanitary benefits, it is a signal fail- 
ure. In illustration of this we invite your 
careful attention to the important, well-au- 
thenticated facts sent herewith. 

Furthermore, laws yp ef or ‘“‘li- 
censing” prostitution are especially liable to 
ee abuse and injustice towards women. 

Vomen as a class are opposed to and abhor 
them. They are also misleading and decep- 
tive to men, who are falsely assured by them 
that they maysin withimpunity. Thus the 
evil is magnified, and disease and demorali- 
zation are fostered by laws which are an 
abuse of the true function of government. 

Though other attempts to license and le- 
galize prostitution have from time to time 
been made elsewhere, the experiment in this 
country has been tried only in the city of 
St. Louis. There it Wrought only evil, 
shocked the moral sense of all good citizens, 
men and women, and was speedily aban- 
doned. 

We beg that you will scrutinize with great 
caution the phraseology of any proposed 
amendment to enlarge the powers of the 
Board of Health of this city which, while 
seeming to be innocent and well-intended, 
may be subsequently so construed as to au- 
thorize a scheme of licensed prostitution, 
with medical and police control. 

Remembering your own mothers, wives, 
sons, and daughters, weimplore you to sanc- 
tion no legislation which will imperil the 
ooy | of the home, the sanctity of marriage, 
and the safety of the wives, daughters, and 
sons of others. 

In behalf of the New York Committee 
for the Prevention of Licensed Prostitution, 

Asby Hopper Grppons, President. 

No. 111 West 44th Street. 

Vice-Presidents,— A. M. Powell, Emil 
Blackwell, M. D., Anna Lukens, M. D., W. 
H. Hussey. . 

Secretaries.—Cornelia C. Hussey, Anna R. 
Powell. 

Treasurer.—Elizabeth Gay. 

New York, February, 9th, 1877. 


BLOW FOR BLOW.—SHALL WOMAN 
PREACH? 


When you want a blast from my pen, 
dear JOURNAL, after this, just publish such 
‘‘obscene literature” as the speeches of Rev. 
Buckley, of New York City. If anything 
rouses me, it is an indecent attack upon a 
woman. The paper that could call it 
“spicy” ought to be ranked with the Police 
Gazette, and papers of that stamp. Every 
pure Christian man and woman re-echoed 
your sentiments, ‘“‘Silly and Shameful.” 
Witty it certainly was not; and how a 
body of men whe profess te be examples 
of purity, endeavoring to lead men and 
women to a high standard of morality, 
could laugh and applaud the sallies of low 
wit that would disgrace the lowest bar- 
room and make the vilest woman blush, is 
a mystery that I have as yet failed to 
fathom. 








If I ‘were not humiliated that so coarse 
and vulgar a man should be standing in the 
place of a teacher of the Gospel, whose 
fruits are ‘“‘first pure, then peaceable,” | 
should be moved to pity the man whose 
glimpse down into his own rotten heart 
could make him stand before a body of 
men consecrated to the work of Christ, and 
make the assertion that the desire of the 
people ‘‘to hear female preachers is an aber- 
ration of amativeness.” He evidently 
‘‘speaketh that he doth know,” for as Dr. 
Holland most truthfully says: ‘‘Better evyi- 
dence that a man is rotten in some portion of 
his character, or rotten clean through his 
character, cannot be found than real or pre- 
tended loss of faith in his fellows.” There 
is an old Portugese proverb which says, 
‘‘Whatever a bee sucks turns to honey; 
whatever a wasp sucks turns to venom:” 
and when an assertion like that which 
came from this ‘‘Reverend” comes under 
our observation, we are bound to believe it 
is the venom in his own poisoned heart and 
unclean life which prompted it. Would it 
not be a good idea to make him the subject 
of prayer that God would relieve him o7 
‘these fleshy lusts which war against the 
soul,” that his evil passions may be so sub- 
dued by the Spirit, that he may be able to 
believe that men may become so regenerated 
that they can sit under the preaching of a 
pure, loving spirit like Miss Oliver without 
an ‘‘aberration of amativeness.” 

He says, “If the mother of our Lord 
were on earth, I should oppose her preach- 
ing here.” I cannot help but think it for- 
tunate that the gentleman’s birth was post- 
poned until the nineteenth century, for had 
he lived in those early days he might have 
objected to Christ’s being born of a wo- 
man. And this suggests the idea that Mr. 
Buckley has been reading Dr. Adam Clark 
possibly, and is alarmed at the assertion 
Dr. Clark made that one woman was equal 
to seven and a half men; and certainly if a 
man of Dr. Clark’s calibre feels thus, the 
Rev. Buckley may well feel alarmed at Wo- 
man’s invasion of the pulpit, for even after 
the purifying process, it would take about 
fourteen hundred such men as he to make 
one Rev. Anna Ollver. 

But since it only took ten righteous men 
to save Sodom, we are encouraged in regard 
to the ‘‘quarterly conference” of New York 
city, for we find of the ninety-four minis- 
ters who composed it, forty-six had such 
emphatic evidence of having been born of 
the Spirit that they did not fear to sit 
under the preaching of a modest, virtuous 


-woman, for fear of an ‘‘aberration of ama- 


« Emma Mo toy. 
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ONE MORE WORD FOR COLORADO. 


The need of help for the Colorado W. 8. 
Association, at this juncture, has been ably 
urged in the JourRNAL, and after the ear- 
nest appeal of its officers, additional words 
may seem superfluous. But as one who 
can speak from personal observation of the 
field, and who has carefully noticed the 
growth of the young Association and been 
cognizant of its work, suffer me also to ask 
every one who believes in equal Suffrage to 
give careful consideration to the situation 
in Colorado, and see if more can be done 
for the cause than to give it an impetus in 
this young and wide-awake State. 

Unbelievers in the ballot for Woman are 
in the habit of saying that while there may 
be justice in the claim, in the abstract, it 
will not work well. No argument will 
avail here. We must show them how it 
works by pointing to some community 
where it has been tried. Not that all such 
will be convinced, eventhen, but most peo- 
ple can see the logic of facts and will ad- 
mit that what has succeeded once may safe- 
ly be tried again. Are our opportunities 
for this grand object-teaching so numerous 
that we can afford to let one slip for want 
of a little effort to secure it? 

Colorado alone would have a far greater 
influence than Wyoming, but Colorado and 
Wyoming together will more than double 
the influence of either singly. Wyoming 
is the tiny mountain brook which has 
started on its long journey to the ocean; as 
one and another sister streamlet swells its 
current the ever-broadening stream will 
sweep on with resistless might until its mis- 
sion is accomplished. 

To realize fully the fair prospect of suc- 
cess one should have witnessed the prog- 
ress in Denver since Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, but little more than a year ago, 
called out the latent interest in impartial 
Suffrage and converted it into an intelli- 
gent, working force. 

The Association was but a small band, 
but it had more than a name to live, and 
has done all that was possible to spread the 
ideas which gave it birth. Like its soil the 
hearts of Colorade yield rich returns, and 
the ever-springing seed gives promise of a 
full harvest. Respectful consideration has 
taken the place of indifference and sneers; 
the press, ever quick to discern the drift of 
popular thought and feeling, is lending its 
aid to the advocates of the new measures, 
and the tone of public sentiment is so much 
higher that there is every reason for en- 
couragement. 

The association is fortunate in its leaders. 
They are working with a wise, unwearied, 
and unselfish earnestness which would al- 
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most seem to compel success. But no en- 
terprise that is good for anything can be 
carried on without money. This question 
must be fairly presented to the whole peo- 
ple of the State, and every remote mining 
camp must be reached in some way, before 
the njnth of next October. 

Are there not very many of us who can 
give, each a little, without injustice to 
other claims? “Many a little makes a 
muckle,”and I think our sisters by the moun- 
tains will be glad of even the smallest sums 
from those who cannot give largely. May 
we be delivered from that near-sightedness 
of heart and soul which narrows the hori- 
zon to one’s own town, or State. The 
workers who do most good in their own 
communities are usually those who are 
alive to the needs of humanity everywhere. 
But looked at merely as a matter of policy, 
it seems wise to concentrate effort where it 
is likely to be most effective, and certainly 
no other State holds out the same induce- 
ment to labor. Besides, the gain of one is 
unquestionably the gain of all. £. D. s. 

Portland, Me. 
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INDIANA LEGISLATURE. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—We who are inter- 
ested in the enfranchisement of Woman 
have been watching with much solicitude 
the action of the Legislature, on the bill in- 
troduced early in the session by Hon. John 
Yaryan, of this county, “equalizing the 
property rights of married women.” The 
pill was published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL nine weeks ago. It was very ably de- 


fended in the House by Judge Yaryan, and — 


others, and passed by atwo-thirds majority. 
Its friends feeling very well satisfied with 
the result, all looked with much interest to 
its fate in the Senate on Friday, but it was 
brought before that body, and “‘indefinite- 
ly postponed” by a vote, of yeas 22, nays 
20. So you will see it had a very respect- 
able number of defenders even in the Sen- 
ate, and though that vote has killed the bill 
at present, yet the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage feel that a great work has been ac- 
complished from the fact that it came so 
near becoming a law; and the education of 
members of the Legislature from all parts 
of the State, cannot fail to bring forth fruit 
in the enlightenment of public sentiment, 
which will favor the repeal of the obnox- 
ious laws that control the property of mar- 
ried women at no distant day. Reforms do 
not retrograde, and we hope to husband all 
the intelligence that has been brought to 
bear on the question, and come up to our 
next Legislature, with a power that will 1n- 
sure more liberal legislation. The friends 
of the measure in both Houses were very 
dilligent, but we must work and wait yet 
longer, not discouraged, nor defeated. 
Richmond, Ind. M. F. Tomas. 
o> 
OUR OPPONENTS. 





On the twenty-second of February, the 
Christian Association of Newton Center, 
held a ‘‘discussion” (all on ene side) of the 
question, ‘‘Ought the basis of Suffrage in 
this country to be readjusted?” Four speak- 
ers were appointed, and allowed fifteen 
minutes each. One, a ‘“‘reverend” gentle- 
man of this place, was appointed to speak 
on Woman Suffrage and, of course spoke 
against it; as this village is the last strong- 
hold of male conservatism. He did not of- 
fer one argument. He only made assertions, 
and false ones at that, about the advocates 
of Equal Rights. He took Lucy Stone to 
be the whole Woman Suffrage association, 
State and national, because she did not be- 
lieve in a one-sided centennial celebration. 
Time has proved that she was right, al- 
though she stood almost alone in this opin- 
ion. My feeble protest shared the same 
fate hers did. 

He said we had tried first one party and, 
in a few days, another; to see which would 
take usin. If this was true, which is false, 
wouldn’t he try the back door to escape the 
cold, if he could not get in through the 
front one? He characterized us as mean 
and dangerous to the government. Your 
humble servant is the whole Woman Suf- 
frage club here, officers, layman and all; so 
he kindly turned his face to me, when he 
made these insulting remarks. I had a 
speech in my pocket which would have 
taken fifteen minutes to deliver, just the 
time allowed each ‘‘disputant,” but volun- 
teers were cut off with five minutes each. 
As I have always believed in law and order, 
1did not attempt to speak. Five minutes 
could not have answered all that was heap- 
ed upon us that evening. 1 have demanded 
of the “Christian” Association an opportu- 
nity to reply to their insults, but no notice 


has been taken of it. D. 
—_—__ eo _____—__ 
WOMAN’S RELATION TO THE TEMPER- 
ANCE CAUSE. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—The ladies of Pres- 
que Isle, as a branch of the Reform Club 
organized two years since, have been renew- 
ing their efforts in the cause of Temperance 
during the winter. Weekly parlor meetings 
have been held at the residence of the vari- 
ous members. Mrs. C. F. A. Johnson was 
chosen president, Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford 
secretary. The meetings have been opened 
by Scripture reading and prayer, followed 
by singing of temperance songs, general 





conversation relating to the subject, and the 
reading of John Habbarton’s Serial Tem- 
perance Story ‘‘The Barton Experiment.” 
We have held two public meetings, a tem- 
perance address being read on one occasion 
by Mrs. C. T. Daniels, the wife of one of 
our lawyers. She read an address by Dr. 
Channing. At the next public meeting 
Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford gave a lecture on 
“The Relation of Woman to the Temper- 
ance Cause.”” She considered first, How 
Woman may aid the reform socially. Sec- 
ond, What she may do as a public lecturer. 
Third, The relation of Woman Suffrage to 
the Temperance Reform. 

We are to continue our public and private 
meetings, and are trying to create a public 
sentiment whieh may help to put down the 
evil of intemperance so wide spread among 
us. L. J. K. G, 

Presque Isle, Me. 
ee 


WOMEN IN INDIA. 





Lady Anna Gore-Langton has recently 
returned from India, and gave an address 
on ‘‘The Social Condition of Women in 
Southern India” at the office of the Nation- 
al Society for Woman Suffrage. Sir George 
Campbell, M. P., presided, and was support- 
ed by Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., Mr. Pen- 
nington, M. P., Lady Buchanan, Lady Bur- 
goyne, the Hon. Mrs. Drummond, &c. As 
reported in the London Times the chairman 
said there could be no more interesting sub- 
ject of benevolent enterprise than the en- 
deavor to improve the social condition of 
the women of India. A short time ago the 
world was surprised that a man holding one 
of the highest positions in this country—the 
Duke of Buckingham—should expatriate 
himself simply in order to go to India to 
benefit many millions of his fellow subjects- 
During his journey to India and during a 
portion of his stay there he was accompani- 
ed by his sister Lady Anna Gore-Langton, 
who had thus been enabled to make herself 
acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the natives, especially those in the south 
of India. Lady Anna Gore-Langton then 
gave an account of what she had learnt of 
the social condition of women while in In- 
dia. She said that Indian children were 
married at eight years of age. Native fa- 
thers considered it a disgrace to have single 
girls in the family, and endeavored to get 
them married in childhood, but when mar- 
ried they did not always go at once to their 
husbands’ homes. Although but little mon- 
ey was expended in clothes or education, 
the marriages were very expensive, as there 
was a great deal of feasting, and many fam- 
ilies had been for years impoverished by the 
expense of marriages. Infanticide was not 
so prevalent as was the case a few years ago, 
and the Government had done a great deal 
to put itdown. The marriages were gener- 
ally arranged by the old women, who went 
from family to family to find suitable 
matches. The men in India were to a great 
extent ruled by the women who, were very 
conservative and had a great objection to 
any improvement in their custom. The 
lower-class women worked very hard, pull- 
ing stone rollers, cutting grass, and in help- 
ing their husbands in bricklaying. The 
natives treated widows very badly; their 
clothes and jewels were taken away from 
them, and they were made as miserable as 
possible. Nothing was more painful to see 
than the vacant, hopeless, melancholy faces 
of the adult women, and nothing was more 
wanted than lady doctors, who might save 
Indian women much suffering. Sir Salar 
Jung had exerted himself to get a lady doc- 
tor, but he had to send to America for one, 
who had now a large practice among the 
native women. 

——— #>o —_—_—_ 
A SUFFRAGIST’S REPLY TO A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC BISHOP. 


Bishop Machebeuf, of Coloredo, in a lec- 
ture on Woman Suffrage, drew a deplora- 
ble picture of the probable effects upon 
society, the social and marriage relations, 
should this Suffrage be established. A 
writer in the Denver Weekly News thus re- 
plies to the Bishop: 

Iie advances no argument, worthy of the 
name, against the woman’s right to vote. 
His scriptural objections have so many 
times been quoted that it is scarcely worth 
while to notice them. It is, however, as 
well to mention the fact that the clergy, in 
quoting the favored and inspired writer, do 
not dwell a the ignorance and semi- 
barbarism of his time, when every ste 
toward Christianity was taken in blood. 
The world has progressed—and among 
other changes has been that of the condition 
of Woman—since the day when Paul was 
beaten, stoned and imprisoned for opinion’s 
sake. Women were no longer earried into 
captivity, or sold as slaves, or made to toil 
in chains behind the chariots of their con- 
querors. Men are not thrown to wild 
beasts, or butcheeed by trained gladiators 
to afford amusement to the ‘‘best society.” 
Scientists are not cast into dungeons 
cause their discourses are looked upon as 
dargerous to the age they live in, nor tor- 
tured and maimed because their ideas dis- 
pel the clouds of ignorance and demolish 
the bulwarks of intolerance and fanaticism. 
Slavery was recognized as a divine institu- 
tion, and approved by St. Paul, but an 
advanced civilization has declared that the 
oppressed shall be set free, and that not- 
withstanding the ‘‘curse of Canaan,” the 
negro is no longer a chattel, but a responsi- 
ble voter, and we cannot see that the world 
is greatly the worse for it. 

As to the bishop’s assertion that the 





teachers in this movement were ‘‘Spiritual- 
ists, divorced women and free-lovers,” it is 
scarcely necessary to say that it is not a 
statement that should fall from the lips of 
a teacher of the word of God, for it is not 
true, and his idea that divorce and immor- 
ality are, or will be, outgrowths of the 
movement, is the very essence of absurdity. 
The women most interested in this reform 
have not cast aside Christianity. nor are 
they likely to change their natures in the 
twinkling of an eye, and from fond and 
modest sisters, true and loving wives, and 
tender mothers, become, in a day, brawling 
strumpets, murderous monsters and domes- 
tic barbarians. They are simply intelli- 
gent, thinking creatures, who ask the appli- 
cation of the gelden rule, and claim a right 
that will give them a voice in the intellect- 
ual, moral and political progress of this 
country. I have been an advocate of this 
question for years, and I know not, as 
leaders of the movement, the ‘divorced 
women and battalions of old maids” of 
whom the reverend father speaks. I do 
know and honor such women as Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, Mrs. Lippincott, Mrs. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Cady Stanton (an irreproach- 
able wife and the mother of eleven chil- 
eren), all of these are women of influence, 
living or dead, and together with many 
members of the association here, can be 
cited as sensible, well-informed women, re- 
spectable and happy in their family relations. 
As to this dissolution of matrimonial 
pesteasenion, the disintergration of happy 
ouseholds, and the altered relation of 
mother and child that is to follow the adop- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, I think perhaps 
the wives, mothers and daughters of the 
land are as well fitted to judge of the proba- 
bility of these direful consequences as is 
the reverend father or any other life-long 
celibate. Finally, the opposition of the 
church to which the behep belongs will 
not ‘prevail against this movement. It 
may be said that in all ages, and in all 
climes, where it has had a foothold, the 
Roman Catholic church has been the deadly 
opponent of progress and freedom—of free 
schools and a free press—and that its in- 
terest has been to steep and keep the masses 
in ignorance. If such be its design toward 
this movement we are willing to abide the 
issue, and in the light of the nineteenth 
century pit the intelligence, the love of 
freedom, and the sense of justice of the 
American people against ignorance, bigotry 
and fanaticism, with Paul and Peter thrown 
in. T. W. E. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A young lady in New York recently com- 
mitted suicide because she failed to pass 
examination for admission to the Normal 
School. 

The Michigan Legislature, on the last 
day of its session, passed laws providing 
for biennial sessions of the Legislature, and 
for allowing women to vote on liquor 
questions. 

In the office of the Norfolk (Va.) Virgin- 
ian is the manuscript of verses and an ad- 
dress to General Lafayette, written by the 
young misses of the Lancaster School at 
Portsmouth, Va., in 1824. 

The New England Hospital for women 
and children will have a fair in the fall to 
sustain this valuable and much needed char- 
ity. Those who have leisure in the summer 
are requested by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney to 
remember that sale, in their summer work. 

During Rachel Macauley's recent engage- 
ment at the Walnut Street Theater, Phila- 
delphia, the ladies of the "76 Club, a litera- 
ry organization, made her an honorary mem- 
ber. Mrs. Macauley is the first lady of the 
dramatic profession upon whom this com- 
pliment has been conferred. 

There are about 1000 women engaged in 
the manufacture of parasols and umbrellas 
in New York, who receive from $8 to $10 
per week. The parasol trade is usually 
brisk during the months of March, April 
and May, while the umbrella manufacture 
is principally confined to the fall season. 

We have already given the telegraphic 
announcement that the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London have had under consider- 
ation the giving of medical degrees to wo- 
men. This question was decided in the af- 
firmative by a majority of 14 to 8. When 
will Harvard College open its doors to wo- 
men? 

The Suffragists of Indiana are represent- 
ed in the Cabinet at Washington by the ap- 
pointment of Col. R. W. J. Thompson as 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Thompson has 
been an avowed friend of Woman Suffrage 
for several years,and has made tellingspeech- 
es for the causein different parts of the state. 

The young ladies of the Boston Women’s 
Christian Home have organized a Literary 
and Debating Society, with the following 
officers: Miss E. A. Burke, President; Miss 
Ella White and Miss Julia A. Stetson, Vice- 
Presidents; Miss C. A. Maloy, Treasurer; 
Miss L. Baker, Miss E. Wheeler and Miss 
H. E. Stone, Executive Committee. 

Six of Mrs. Hayes’s old girl-classmates 
happened to be living at Washington at the 
time of the inauguration, and possessed 
their school badges. They had the badge 
copied in buds and blossoms and sent it to 
the President’s wife with their cards, and 
the next day Mrs. Hayes sent for her old 
friends and held a society reunion in the 
White House parlors. 

President Eliot’s refusal to have the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to Harvard 
discussed in Faculty meeting, reminds the 
Springfield Republican of Governor Banks's 
reply to tke legislator who wanted to know 
what the executive council thought of a 











certain matter that had been referred to that 
branch of the government: ‘‘Why, they 
haven’t been asked for their opinion, and 
wont be.” 

Petroleum V. Nasby retires again from 
the Toledo Blade, retaining the weekly edi- 
tion, however, as a separate paper. He has 
sold the daily Blade for $35,000 to Alexan- 
der Reed and H. D. Walbridge. It and the 
Toledo Commercial are to be consolidated, 
and there is a report that Samuel R. Reed, 
now of the Cincinnati Gazette, and brother 
of the principal purchaser, is to take charge 
of the new journal. 

A private note from Bishop Haven says, 
“IT have left Africa, and am in Southern 
Europe. I have had two severe chills, but 
kept down the fever. I hope to escape en- 
tirely. But I fear the severe cold of the 
North, and shall therefore linger here a few 
days, getting home, I hope, early in April. 
We are all afraid of the North as much as 
we were of the South. It freezes to the 
marrow of our bones, even these cool but 
not frosty nights.” 

The Woman Suffragists says the Brooklyn 
Post are looking forward with some anxiety 
to the result of the election in Colorado, 
which is to decide their rights and _ privi- 
leges so far as that State is concerned. Col- 
orado is so near Wyoming that some of the 
latter’s notions may have been imbibed. At 
least the advocates of the cause hope so, 
and are looking more hpefully to the infant 
State than to the more mature Common- 
wealths of the East. 

Mr. Darwin has received, as a testimonial 
on the occasion of his sixty-ninth birthday, 
an album, a magnificent folio, bound in vel- 
vet and silver, containing the photographs 
of 154 men of science in Germany. The 
list contains some of the best-known and 
most highly-honored names in Europe. He 
has likewise received on the same occasion 
from Holland an album with the photo- 
graphs of 217 distinguished professors and 
lovers of science in that country. 

President White, of Cornell, writes from 
Paris, January 5, a letter to the Cornell Hra 
concerning the new education in England, 
and promises to treat of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in a subsequent communication. 
His ‘‘Warfare of Science” has been pub 
lished in London with a preface by Profess- 
or Tyndall, introducing it to the British 
public. President White has recently pre- 
sented the museum of Cornell with a series 
of 600 medallions of foreign authors. 

An old Massachusetts family placed on 
record in Essex County, the first day of the 
new year, a deed 240 years old, conveying 
a certain tract of land from John Winthrop, 
a son of Gov. Winthrop, to Samuel Sy- 
monds. The deed was written and signed 
three years before the recording of deeds 
was required by a law of the Colony, and it 
remained undisturbed among family papers 
for nearly two centuries and a half. The 
record of it was the first of the year 1877 in 
Essex County. 

Dr. Redfield, whois posted on Southern 
matters, tells us that Governor Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina, is poor. ‘‘Nothing,” he 
says but the most stubborn devotion to what 
he conceives to be principle and the rights 
of the blacks keeps him in that place. I 
happen to know that he has, while acting as 
‘G.ivernor,’ had to borrow two thousand 
dollars out of the bank to pay his ordinary 
expenses.” The charges which some of the 
Northern papers have made that he was en- 
riching himself from the State Treasury 
thus falls tothe ground. He isas trueas he 
is brave. 

A movement has been set on foot by the 
ladies of Upper Canada to induce the Cana- 
dian Parlirment to make seduction a crimi- 
nal offense, and public opinion, as indicated 
in the newspapers, seems to be on their side. 
At present the law there permits only an ac- 
tion for damage to be brought by the father 
for the loss of his daughter's services. The 
subject has for some time exercised the pub- 
lic of Upper Canada, and as they have re- 
cently fallen with a heavy hand upon a 
kindred and naturally sequential offense, it 
is quite probable that the legislation de 
sired will be brought about. 

Mrs. Hanaford’s new church is to be be- 
side the old one. Ata recent meeting of 
her supporters there seemed a difficulty in 
fixing upon a location. After a full discus- 
sion Mrs. Hanaford announced that there 
was no reason why they shouldn’t be next 
door to their former brothers and sisters; 
“and if,” said she, ‘‘the sight of our assem- 
bling for worship disturbs them we can’t 
help it, and it is only in accordance with 
God’s laws which always punish the 
wicked.” So a committee was appointed 
to secure Library Hall, and a collection for 
the new church taken on the spot. 


A correspondent in a letter from St. Louis 
dated March 7, desires to correct the state- 
ment made in a recent issue of the Jour- 
NAL that Janauschek had declared that she 
never would again ‘appear in a classical 
character in the West, for when she played 
Medea in St. Louis, the audience seemed to 
consider the play in the light of a comedy, 
and laughed during the most tragic passages. 
‘“‘Now in truth, Janauschek, who has been 
with us more than a week, never played 
Medea till last night, when she had an im- 





mense audience. The deep attention which 


the performance commanded from first to 
last, was its strongest eulogy, and the hush- 
ed silence which solemnized many of: the 
scenes, was the loudest applause.” 

Speaking of Mrs. Hayes, says a Washing- 
ton correspondent, I may tell how Mrs. 
Newman and others called upon her and 
requested that wines and liquors be dis- 
pensed with on all public occasions at the 
White House, and that Mrs. Hayes (who 
never drinks wine) replied that though she 
might believe in such abstinence, and she 
appreciated their motives which induced 
the request, yet she would not attempt to 
dictate on such a subject to the President. 
No member of the President’s family drinks 
wine, but it has always been a portion of 
the entertainments at the White House. 
Probably this administration will not wit- 
ness any change in this respect. Here is an 
opportunity to strike out boldly for reform. 

The Rev. David Swing has been striking 
at the prevailing extravagance. He tells his 
Chicago female hearers, that ‘‘wine is not 
half as dangerous as lace or furniture. 
When a taste or fondness for mere display 
comes in, the love of the beautiful has gone 
mad and the fashionable lady is no longer a 
student of God’s gifts and man’s art; she 
has become an unstrung harp.”” Mr. Swing 
believes that ‘‘great as are the evils which 
result from the use of strong drink, yet, 
could we see clearly the fountains of hu- 
man ills, we should discover that in the 
power to injure society the thrist for ardent 
spirits has been surpassed, of late, by the 
longing for elegant houses and furniture, 
and what are called the ‘appointments,’ in 
the fashionuble tongue.” 

Mrs. Wm. B. Smith, who has been chosen 
‘City Missionary by the Hartford City Mis- 
sionary Society, is said to be intelligent and 
to have a discriminate zeal and great pa- 
tience. According to the Hartford Courant, 
every morning before the office is opened 
there is hovering around it a throng of sad- 
faced, weary-eyed people, whose hearts 
were long since broken, and who are only 
living now beeause life is still an impera- 
tive duty and the body cannot starve, even 
if the heart is broken in it. Such as these 
need no certificate of their misery. They 
carry their passport in their worn and per- 
plexed faces. Mrs. Smith deals with them 
all with unvarying kindness, We believe 
that this lady isdoing a world of good, and 
that the tearful and prayerful blessings of a 
thousand greatful sufferers will be showered 
upon her head. 

Mary Clemmer thus writes to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial: ‘‘With the advent of 
Carl Schurz comes to me a regret that can 
find but a faint expression in words. It is 
that the woman who loved him with a love 
so far beyond that which is in the power of 
an ordinary woman to give, the wife who 
so crowned his life, is not here to share the 
honors of his promotion. I have never 
seen another woman of equal strength with 
the same capacity for being lost in the 
identity and interests of her husband, be- 
cause they were his. She was remarkable 
in that exquisite womanliness, which is rare 
even among women, and found never save 
in women of the highest and fairest organi- 
zation. Where other women were endeared 
or liked, she was ardently beloved. I never 
looked her in the face or listened to her 
without a feeling of outward enthusiasm 
such as I am seldom troubled with.” 

Miss C. Alice Baker, of Cambridge, re- 
cently read a paper on ‘‘Ministers and Meet- 
ing Houses of ye Olden Time” before the 
Pocumbrick Valley Memorial Association 
at its annual meeting in Deerfield. The 
Greenfield Gazette and Courier speaks of its 
great superiority, both in the growing of 
real practical information pertaining to the 
subject discussed and in the exceeding 
beauty and grace of its composition. List- 
ening to this paper, delivered in a manner 
simple and unassuming but truly eloquent, 
and which we have learned in past experi- 
ences to be peculiar to this lady, we sat for 
an hour and a quarter without a sign of 
weariness. A vote of thanks, no matter 
how unanimous or sincere, is but a paltry 
return for an intellectual entertainment of 
this character. Wecan but feel ourselves 
still more in debt to this lady, to whom we 
owed so much before, for this unequalled 
production. 

The following narrative of the wild ca- 
reer of a girl is going the rounds of the 
press: Miss Cora Dickson, a young girl of 
twenty-two, arrived in Paris the other day 
from South America. Her life has thus far 
been a checkered one. At tne age of fif- 
teen, tired of the monotony of home, she 
ran away from her father’s house with a 
large sum of money. She cut her hair 
short and donned a boy’s garb. After be- 
coming in succession a cabin-boy, a clerk, 
and a horse-dealer, she turned up in Buenos 
Ayres, where she entered the army, still 
disguised. She distinguished herself in 
the service, and became a colonel. Some 
months ago, at a meeting of officers, she 
quarreled with one of those present. A 
duel followed, and she killed her adversary. 
On examining the dead man’s papers, she 
fcund that she had killed her oldest brother, 
who had left home when she was two 
years of age. Horror-stricken, she threw 
herself at the bishop’s feet, who promised 





to intercede with her father. 
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THE FARMER’S LESSON. 
If I had told her in the Spring 
The old, old story, briefly, 
When sparrow and robin began to sing, 
And the plowing was over chiefly! 
But haste makes waste, and the story sweet, 
I reasoned, will keep through the sowing, 
Till I drop the corn, and plant the wheat, 
And give them a chance for growing. 
Had I even told the tale in June, [blowing] 
When the wind through the grass was then 
Instead of thinking it rather too soon, 
And waiting till after the mowing! 
Or had I hinted, out under the stars, 
That I knew a story worth hearing, 
Lingering to put up the pasture bars, 
Nor waited to do the shearing! 
Now the barn is full, and so is the bin, 
But I've grown wise without glory, 
Since love is not the crop gathered in— 
For my neighbor told her the story! 
—. 
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MYKERRAE. 
BY SARA CONANT. 


B. C. 1184—A. D. 1876. 

Penelope weaving, and weaving, and weaving, 
And weaving a web that may never be done; 
Penelope weaving and watching while weaving, 

And watching and waiting, to welcome the sun. 
Penelope weaving her web of bnght colors, 

The rainbows are slipping her fingers between; 
Penelope weaving, and watching while weaving, 

In hope of some future that yet is unseen. 
Penelope weaving in figures fantastic, 

Some mystery held in the crossing of bars; 
Penelope weaving, and watching while weaving, 

Is watched in her turn by the sentinel stars. 
Penelope weaving sweet thoughts in her woofing, 

For counting she murmurs an unfinished song; 
Penolope weaving, and watching while weaving, 

Forgets in her patience, the time has been long. 
Penelope weaving is dazzled with brightness, 

For sunbeams are woven in place of the thread; 
Penelope weaving, and watching while weaving 

Has started perplexed at the gold and the red. 
Penelope weaving, and weaving, and weaving, 

Has finished a work that has long been begun; 
Penelope weaving and watching no longer 

Has opened her windows to welcome the sun. 

oe 


FOUND DROWNED. 


At the ebbing tide, they found 
A noble woman, drowned; 
Sand in her hair, sun-bright, 
Sand in her mouth and throat, 
In her gown, too wet to float; 
Sand in a bosom that was round and white. 
Perfume stillin the hair; . 
The naile trimmed round with care; 
Scarce from the rounded cheek 
The damask bloom had died; 
Full in her beauty’s pride, 
Death the Consoler she had dared to seek. 
Still in her shell-pink ears 
There glittered diamend spheres; 
And they, the seamed and tanned, 
The boatmen, gathering round, 
Rings on her fingers found— 
Rings—but no ring upon the small left hand! 
Rough men of honest lives, 
Proud of their wedded wives; 
They read her tale—her shame, 
And cursed the unknown slayer. 
God! Is it not a prayer— 
The curse that swells in outraged virtues name? 


“OF SUCH AS I HAVE.” 


BY 8USAN COOLIDGE. 








Love me for what lam. Lovenot for sake 
Of some imagined thing which I might be, 
Some brightness or some goodness not in me, 
But seen afar by you, as eyes that wake 
Dream of a dawn before the dawning break. 
If I to please you (whom I fain would please,) 
Reset myself like new key to old tune, 
Chained thought, remodeled action, very soon 
My hand would slip from yours, and by degrees 
The loving, faulty friend, so close to-day, 
Would vanish, and another take her place, 
A stranger with a stranger's scrutinies, 
A new regard, an unfamiliar face. 
Love me for what I am, then, if you may; 
But, if you cannot—love me either way. 

— The Independent. 








“TRAMP, TRAMP.” 


A lonely country road, with the night 
closing upon it; the sun set and the sky 
black, and white streaks where he had been; 
the color gone from all the earth, even from 
the many tinted maples and sumacs that an 
hour before had flamed in their October 
brilliancy; the air frosty and fresh—just the 
night to go bowling swiftly home in a light 
wagon overa well graded road, with the 
prospect of a bright fire and hot supper at 
the end of the journey. 

Mrs, Cuthbert wished that her husband 
would come ‘“‘bowling home,” as she lighted 
the lamp and placed it in the center of the 
pretty tea table, so daintily set forth with 
her wedding glass and silver; the supper 
would not be fit to eat if he were much later, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert was too conscientious a 
housewife not to feel alarmed at the idea of 
her good things being spoiled, but, like the 
even tempered little woman she was, she 
only put an extra stick on the wood fire 
crackling on the hearth, and settled down 
in her favorite arm-chair, with her sewing 
to keep her hands busy, while her ears were 
on the alert for her husband’s step, or a cry 
from the baby up stairs. 

She was quite alone, it being one of those 
periods that so often befall American house- 
keepers, when the “‘help” has taken it into 
her head to depart without waiting for a 
successor to be appointed. 

The fire snapped and blazed, the clock 
ticked on, and all was quiet. But if Mrs. 
Cuthbert had chanced to look up, she might 
have seen a face pressed close against the 
window pane—an ugly face with a rough 
beard and tangled hair, a broken nose that 
looked most unprepossessing flattened on the 
glass, and eyes that gleamed greedily at the 








silver on the table—but she did not, and all 
was quiet. 

The clock struck seven, and Mrs, Cuth- 
bert started, surprised and distressed. She 
forgot about the supper frizzling away to 
nothing in the oven, and began to worry 
about her husband—it was such a lonely 
walk, if it was only two miles, and she did 
wish he would come. 

Footsteps on the front porch sent her fears 
to the winds, and a spirit of mischief took 
possession of her in their stead; the door 
was locked, and she would make him wait 
afew minutes to pay him out for making 
her wait so long. 

She bent her head and pretended not to 
notice, even when she heard the steps de- 
scend from the porch and tramp over the 
grass to the window. 

The sash was violently thrown up, and 
the ugly face that had been regarding her a 
short time before was thrust into the room, 
and a fierce voice demanded: 

‘‘Why don’t yer come and open the door 
for me?” 

Mrs. Cuthbert nodded her pretty head, and 
without turning round answered, saucily: 

‘No, sir, 1 don’t mean to let you in to- 
night.” 

The ugly face looked thunderstruck, then 
frightened, and finally two grimy paws 
clutched the window, shutting it witha crash 
that made the glasses quiver, and the ugly 
face was gone. 

“Oh, dear! now he’s angry—I always do 
carry my fun too far,” cried Mrs. Cuthbert, 
springing from her chair and rushing into 
the hall. 

“George! George!” 

She turned the lock. 

“George!” 

The porch was empty, but she caught 
sight of a dark figure hurrying up the path 
to the barn. 

“Oh, you're not going to hide from me 
in that way, sir!” she called out, running 
down the steps and on teward the barn. 

The dark figure was swallowed up in the 
great black doorway before she reached it. 

“Oh, you great goose!” she said, standing 
on the threshold, ‘‘don’t you suppose I can 
find you? You had better give yourself up 
at once,” 

Then she waited. The dark figure 
crouched still closer behind the old carriage, 
and there was no answer. 

‘I shall find you, sir; I know every cor- 
ner,” she gave warning; then, with arms 
stretched out before her, commenced the 
search. In and out among the barrels and 
boxes she went in the utter blackness, call- 
ing out merrily now and then that she would 
find him and punish him for giving her so 
much trouble. Once she almost touched 
the shrinking figure; but it held its breath, 
and she passed on. 

It was a weird game of hide-and-seek; 
the dark figure with the ugly face cowering 
among the wheels, listening witha strange 
kind of savage fear to the light footsteps 
that sounded now here, now there; he heard 
them climb the ladder and patter about in 
the loft overhead, then come down again, 
and the voice—not so merry now—repeat 
her assurance of finding the truant, and a 
sudden desire entered his brain to spring 
upon her and choke her. It would not be 
the first time he had done such a deed, but 
her perfect audacity seemed to paralyze him, 
and again she passed him all unconscious. 
He saw her pause in the doorway, dimly 
outlined against the sky, and then disappear 
down the path. 

“Ef she ain't the pluckiest un!” he 
growled, as he crept from behind the car- 
riage. ‘‘Hanged ef she ain’t a ghost or 
suthin.” And with this peculiar comment 
on Mrs. Cuthbert’s bravery, he shook him- 
self and made his way eut of the barn with 
a sidelong gait, asif he was used toslinking 
in and out of places. 

Mrs. Cuthbert meanwhile sped on to the 
house, her steps hastened by the idea that 
her husband might be there—perhaps he had 
slipped out of the barn while she was up in 
the loft, or perhaps he had not gone into the 
barn at all. 

Alas for her hopes! The sitting-room 
was empty, and just as she had left it. 

Not despairing yet, she snatched up the 
lamp, and determined to search the house. 
From room to room she went, calling upon 
George, and looking into every closet and 
behind and under every article of furniture, 
but not a glimpse of her husband glad- 
dened her eyes, and at last she sat down by 
the baby’s cradle and burst into tears. 

“Oh, how can he be so cruel!” she 
sobbed, ‘‘and for such a !ittle thing. He 
might have known I was only in fun; but 
maybe he’s only in fun himself, and will 
come in soon.” 

Cheered by this last reflection, she trotted 
briskly down stairs, stirred the fire into a 
blaze, and stood watching it. too fidgety to 
settle to her sewing again. The wood 
flamed noisily, then glowed a silent red, 
then crumbled and fell, an untidy, dreary 
mass of whitened ashes and dying embers, 
and still her husband did not come. 

The clock struck nine, and Mrs. Cuth- 
bert looked at it reproachfully, as if it was 
the time-piece’s fault that it was so late. 
Where was her husband? Perhaps he was 
wandering about in the dark, unable to find 





the house. Why hadn't she thought of that 
before? She would put a lamp in every room. 





And in a few minutes lights were twink- 
ling from all the windows, giving the little 
cottage quite a gay and festive air. Who 
could have guessed that a lonely woman 
and a sleeping child were its sole occupants? 
Net the dark figure with the ugly face, 
doubled up under the lilac bushes that bor- 
dered the gravel path. 

As the hours wore on, another dark fig- 
ure joined the one of the ugly face, and 
was greeted with an oath upon his laziness, 
and the information that ‘‘something was 
up,” that the first chance was ‘‘spiled,” and 
they would have to “‘lay to awhile;” and 
then both the dark figures, with many a 
curse and shiver, crouched together, biding 
their time. 

Poor Mrs. Cuthbert,as the night crept on, 
wandered from window to window, with the 
vague feeling that if she could not see her 
husband from one, she might from another. 
Sometimes she stood at the door, listening 
intently, and conjuring every breath of 
wind into the longed-for footsteps, her 
heart dying within her at each fresh disap- 
pointment. She must have walked miles 
in that small house; the baby waxed rest- 
less, and she was up many times to replace 
the coverings that the sturdy little legs had 
thrown off in climbing the invisible moun- 
tain that a child is always ascending in its 
sleep. 

The clock struck one. How like the 
voice of fate it sounded! It was not at all 
the cheering ting that, when the sun was 
shining, had announced the dinner hour 
that day. 

A distant dog barked, and Mrs. Cuthbert 
rushed to the door; she had resumed her 
sewing to keep herself from going dis- 
tracted, and she stil] clasped it in her hand. 
What a black, black night! and how cold 
the wind ewas! Hark! she was certain she 
heard voices by the gate. Yes; she did. 
Just then the baby began to cry, and only 
stopping to call back: ‘‘In a ‘moment, darl- 
ing,” she plunged down the waik. 

All was silent; there was no one there. 
She stood with her hand upon the gate a few 
seconds, looking eagerly up the road, and 
then walked slowly back to the house. 

As the front deor closed, the lilac bush 
by the gate quivered, and two dark figures 
crawled from under it. 

When Mrs. Cuthbert laid the baby in his 
cradle, after singing him back to the invisi- 
ble mountains, the clock struck two, and 
Mrs. Cuthbert looked hopelessness in the 
face. 

George was never coming home, she de. 
cided. It was no‘use watching; he was 
never coming home any: more. Then, as 
the next gust of wind sent a twig rattling 
on the gravel, she was at the windew, strain- 
ing her eyes as she had been doing all the 
evening. 

How strange every familiar object in the 
house seemed!—the light burned so white- 
ly, and the sitting-room looked so uncanny, 
with the tea-table spread, and the hands of 
the clock marking the small hours. An un- 
seasonable moth went banging about the 
ceiling with what sounded a tremendous 
noise in that dead silence, and the fire re- 
fused point blank to be cheerful, despite the 
armfuls of wood piled on it. 

How the hours dragged! She seemed to 
have lived years since she heard those foot- 
steps on the porch. Why had she been 
such a fool? 

It was five o’clock now, the roosters far 
and near began to herald the approach of 
dawn. The sky turned from black to gray, 
and a whitish smudge in the east announced 
the rising of the glorious sun. 

Mrs. Cuthbert put out the lights and went 
to the front door. A drizzling rain had set 
in, and the damp raw air made her shudder. 
She went back to the sitting-room, and, in 
a dreary, mechanical kind of way, lit the 
fire there and in the little kitchen; then 
brought baby down stairs, washed and 
dressed him as usual, and put him on the 
floor to play while she prepared his bread 
and milk. 

But baby was not destined to get his 
breakfast just yet, for at that moment a 
light step was heard in the entry, and a tall 
young man walked into the room. The 
bread and milk were dropped anywhere, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert flung herself into his 
arms, sobbing, crying and begging his par- 
don all in a breath. 

“T’'ll never do it again. 
give me, George?” 

“Forgive what? I haven’t anthing to 
forgive,” said the astonished George. 

“Oh, yes, you have. I know it was dread- 
fully wicked of me; but I’ll never do it 
again.” 

‘‘What on earth is the matter?” 

‘Won't you forgive me?” was all Mrs. 
Cuthbert’s answer. 

‘Eleanor, what is the matter?” demand- 
ed the distracted young man, all kinds of 
awful visions flying through his brain. 
‘‘What have you done?” 

“Why, I didn’t let youin when you came 
home last night. I only meant to keep you 
waiting a little while.” 

‘‘When I came home last night? Why, I 
haven’t been within fifteen miles of the 
house since seven o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing. I’ve just come down onthe 4.30 train. 

*‘Didn’t you come home last night?” gasp- 
ed Mrs. Cuthbert. 

“Come home? 


Won't you for- 


No, of course 1 didn’t; 





I’ve been working at the office half the night. 
Didn’t you receive my telegram saying that 
I should be detained in the city all night?” 

‘No; I haven’t received any. What does 
it all mean?” 

And then she told him all about it—in 
rather an incoherent style to be sure; but 
she made him understand, and he was great- 
ly puzzled as to who it could have been. 

Mrs. Cuthbert, now that her mind was 
relieved, began to remember that she had 
eaten nothing since dinner the day before, 
and was soon flying about broiling ham and 
poaching eggs, stopping to have a hearty 
laugh over the charred remains of her hus- 
band's supper, which she took from the 
oven. Then they sat down tothe tea table, 
baby and all, and atetheir breakfast. 

That afternoon the village youth who did 
their ‘“‘chores” was unusually late in coming, 
but when he did arrive it was with such a 
budget of news that his tardiness was for- 
given. 

He had been an eye-witness to the capture 
of two burglars at Squire Jones’; they had 
been discovered in the very act of carrying 
off the silver. 

‘Laws, how they fit!” said the boy. 
‘They smashed Bill Williams’ head in with 
the plate basket, an’ came ’most near hittin’ 
me, an’ when we had ’em caught tight, how 
they did talk! They cussed an’ swore, an’ 
one on ’em—a feller with a powerful ulgy 
face—said as how they wouldn’t hev been 
nabbed if they hedn’t been foolin’ round 
another house all the evenin’; an’ he ses; 
‘There's one of the pluckiest women there,’ 
ses he; ‘why, when | hollered into the win- 
der at her, she didn’t mind it no more than 
nethin’,’ ses he; ‘an’ hanged if she didn’t 
foller me out to the barn, an’ go pokin’ 
round after me in the dark!” 

Mrs. Cuthbert clung to her husband, and 
shuddered at this part of the narrative. 

‘An’ he ses,” the boy went on—‘“‘he ses, 
‘I s’pose I should hev knocked her on the 
head if she hed been a man, but the blamed 
pluck of sich a little thing jist completely 
flabbergasted me’—that’s jest his words; an’ 
he ses that she come out after him again, 
when he an’ his pal was hidin’ under some 
bushes, an’ they was afraid to tech her, 
*cause they seen suthin’ shinin’ in her hand, 
an’ didn’t know but it might be a six-shoo- 
ter.” 

‘*My scissors, I suppose,” faintly murmur- 
ed Mrs. Cuthbert; her husband only heard 
her. 

“‘Wa'al, they’re safe enough now—an’ I 
guess I’ll fetch the coal,” said the boy, with 
the stolidity of a true son of the soil, seizing 
the coal scuttle, but dropping it again to 
rummage in the inner pocket of his jacket. 
‘‘Here’s a letter for you, sir—the man said 
I might as well bring it ‘long, as his boy 
couldn’t get up this way ‘fore to-morrer 
mornin’, an’ you might be in a hurry.” 

‘My telegram,” said Mr. Cuthbert, hand- 
ing it to his wife. ‘‘What a convenience 
these modern scientific discoveries are!”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


——— eo —__ 
THE “SCRATCHED” TICKET. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“I don’t know what todo about voting 
to-morrow,” said Roswell Smith to Stephen 
Green, the night before the election. ‘They 
have nominated Thomas Dean for Repre- 
sentative in this district, and I don’t under- 
stand how any of our church and temper- 
ance folks can vote for him; I want to cast 
my vote for President on the same ticket, 
and hardly know how to manage it.” 

“I don’t know myself,” said Stephen, 
‘but I do know I shall net vote for Thomas 
Dean, if I never go to the polls again. He 
and his brother rumsellers in the village 
nearly ruined two-thirds of the young men 
in the place, soul and body. I thank God 
we are out of his clutches.” 

“‘Amen,” responded Roswell emphatical- 
ly, and went on after a moment’s reflection, 
‘I'll tell you what we can do, Stevie: We can 
ask some one at the half-hour meeting. Of 
course there must be others exercised over 
the situation as well as you and I.” So the 
two walked on to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association rooms, arm in arm. 

They had both, since boyhood, been num- 
bered among the ‘‘hard tickets” of the vil- 
lage, but, afew months previous to the time 
of this conversation, had been converted 
during a series of revival meetings, and had 
signed a temperance pledge. 

They were now perplexed because their 
party had nominated a rumseller, whose 
store they had often patronized, as a repre- 
sentative to the General Court. There was 
quite a full meeting, and after Deacon Bil- 
lings had offered a fervent prayer that they 
might all be led to do their duty in all things, 
and that the newly converted ones might 
hold out in the right way to the end, Ros- 
well Smith found voice to ask with some 
trepidation, for he was unused to speaking 
in public, what they were to do about vot- 
ing for Mr. Dean on the morrow. 

Before anyone could express an opinion, 
a leading member arose and said, ‘‘It is to be 
hoped that the meeting will not develop into 
a political gathering.” 

Only one had courage to speak after that. 
Mr. Converse, a gentleman who said he had 
walked three miles in the dark November 
evening, although he was already tired, be- 
cause he had been urged to be present at 





the meeting by Mr. Sandisfield who had told 
him during the afternoon that there was g 
great deal of anxiety among the young men, 
who, as it happened, were nearly all Repub. 
licans, in regard to their candidate being a 
rumseller, and he thought they ought, as a 
body, for their own sakes, and for the sake 
of their influence on the community4o go 
against him. And, he added impressively, 
“If conscientious scruples in regard to vot. 
ing for an unworthy man to fill a responsi- 
ble position was ‘politics,’ then he had been 
altogether in the dark heretofore as to the 
meaning of the term.” 

As half a dozen of the new converts stood 
on the sidewalk after the meeting, talking 
of the morrow’s issues, this gentleman who 
was setting out on his long, lenely, home. 
ward walk which he had undertaken for 
conscience sake, paused to speak to them. 

‘“‘He respected their scruples,” he told 
them, ‘‘It showed that they were apprehend- 
ing their duties as citizens intelligently, and 
that they meant to keep on the right side.” 

“But,” asked Roswell Smith anxiously, 
‘how will all our good people vote? that is 
what I want to know—the ministers, the 
deacons, the church members, and all these 
people who have talked to us in the past so 
roundly?” 

“I heard the Parson say not long ago,” 
said Stephen, that he always voted the 
straight Republican ticket. He said none 
of us wanted to hand in scratched tickets 
here, or hereafter.” 

“If he votes at all, to-morrow, said Mr. 
Converse, he will, of course, vote a stratched 
ticket with the rest of us. It was a shame 
to the party, that a rumseller should be nom- 
inated, from the mere fact that he belongs 
to the ‘ring;’ but he has not the shadew of 
a chance of obtaining the vote of Southfield 
if we do our duty, even if an anti-temper- 
ance man is running on the other side.” 

When the votes were counted the next 
afternoon, it was found that the rumselling 
candidate had carried the town by a large 
majority. There were nine scratched tickets, 
seven were cast by the new converts, the 
other two by Messrs. Converse and Sandis- 
field. The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion alone, number fifty legal voters. 

Many people wonder that the Temperance 
Reform Movement is not mere of a success 
in Southfield. And others, who understand 
and are grieved by the situation, cannot help 
wondering whether, at the gate of Heaven, 
when these ranting temperance folks hand 
in their tickets, with a long list of their vir- 
tues, among which are prominent long 
‘‘prayers” and ‘“‘temperance exhortations,” 
the whole will not be ‘‘scratched” by the 
angel, as across the entire Pharisaical list, 
in bold characters, he writes reprovingly: 
“Temperance voting as well as temperance 
preaching, praying and talking is one of the 
requirements ef a wholesome, consistent 
Christian life.” 
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WOOD CARVING FOR WOMEN. 


The average Woman is the problem of the 
Nineteenth Century, and if there are ‘‘su- 
perfluous women” in this sublunary sphere, 
you may be sure she will become one. 
There are so many girls, fine, sweet, noble 
young women too, who are not yet espe- 
cially strong on any one point of literature, 
science, or art, who are yet too fine and 
high and thoughtful to be content with the 
outward life of ordinary home and society, 
and do not possess that divine flame of gen- 
ius which shapes to itself a life. A possi- 
ble inflorescence of character stirs within 
them. They havea high, though somewhat 
vague ideal of a ‘‘nobler life that once seem- 
ed possible,” but just how to transmute the 
clay of dreams to the white shining marble 
of enduring results, they know not. ‘To 
every thoughtful girl comes this critical pe- 
riod when in some glorified vision she sees 
before her the ‘‘woman she had dreamed,” 
the woman she expected to become, while 
yet, 


“Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 


A day comes when she starts to the sud- 
den consciousness of womanhood; when 
she realizes that the crudities and incom- 
pleteness pardonable in the girl, are unpar- 
donable in the woman; and now unless a 
strong purpose is hers, she will lapse into 
an automatic womanhood, ‘“‘I meant more,” 
she will sometimes say with a sigh, remem- 
bering the ideals she left with her girlhood, 
“I expected to be more,” and then turn 
again to the common outward life, ignoring 
the finer possibilities that yet exist for her. 

Every new field of labor opened to Wo- 
man is a pledge of a higher life for her, of 
safety, growth, and an independence that 
does away with the necessity of making the 
years only a pontoon bridge to matrimony. 
The fields of labor opened to women have 
been too few and it is therefore the more 
eagerly that we welcome this new and de- 
sirable work for women offered in the art 
of wood carving. The interest now waken- 
ing in decorative art is an indication of real 
wsthetic progress. We have been, as a na- 
tion, chiefly mechanical, we have invented 
much, but adorned little. In this we have 
been behind the humblest European dwell- 
er. The Swiss peasant carves his chalet into 
a miracle of beauty, but we have, if wealthy, 
purchased our adornments, if poor we have 
gone without. The future of the art of 
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wood carving does not lie in ornamental 
knicknacks, butin church, library, and par- 
lor furniture, in cornices and panels, in or- 
gan and piano cases, cabinets, and from 
these to book-racks, frames, and light orna- 
ments. All this will create its own demand, 
and in opulent cities command its own 
prices. Miss Halsey, of the Cincinnati 
School of Design, is now instructing a class 
of ladies in St. Louis in this art, and from 
her I gather the following data: 

1st. Wood-carving is a gefinite art, whose 
scope is so practical that it is reasonable to 
expect from it remunerative returns. 

2d. The outlay for the work is almost 
nominal. The tools, designed by Mr. Pit- 
man of Cincinnati, are only a few dollars, 
and any cabinet store furnishes at trifling 
outlay, the material for the work. 

3d. It returns speedy results. A term 
of twenty lessons will place the average pu- 
pil on a foundation of success. An artistic 
ability to design is a desirable though by no 
means indispensable aid to success, as ac- 
curacy alone will enable the carver to ‘‘fol- 
low copy” and work out the designs of oth- 
ers. 

Wood carving is a step toward wood en- 
graving of which I shall speak in the next 
paper. 

Now let women who desire a definite 
self-supporting work take hold of this dain- 
ty handicraft and not rush into the high and 
holy work of teaching with no inner capa- 
bility for it, or starve over asewing machine, 
but in a fair field of self-supporting work 
carve out,—not decorative art work alone, 
but also a true and beautiful success in life. 

Emitre LiIvian WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST TOBACCO. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—I notice in your pa- 
per of Feb. 24, an article entitled, ‘‘A cru- 
sade against Tobacco,” which deeply inter- 
ested me, and not only aroused within my 
bosom a feeling of hearty co-operation, but 
also a flash of enthusiastic thankfulness that 
another of our disfranchised sex dare lift 
her voice and pen agairst this ‘‘savage, un- 
wholesome, dirty, and expensive habit.”’ 
And here let me say for her encouragement 
that two women in this ‘‘beautiful city upon 
the Hudson,” have been crusading in this 
direction for more than three years. When 
we commenced our crusade against Rum we 
saw ata glance that we. could not separate 
it from its twin brother and copartner, To- 
bacco. We have been obliged to withdraw 
our services from the ‘‘Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Association” partly on that ac- 
count, and partly because they would not 
countenance Woman Suffrage. 

I look upon Tobacco as a more formida- 
ble enemy than Rum. Society is more 
thoroughly saturated with it. It’s filthy 
juice and stifling smoke annoy us on the 
sidewalks. It’s poisonous fumes from the 
breath of those who chew it annoy us in 
temples of worship, at the lyceum, or opera, 
across the counter, in many other places, 
and too often, alas! in our own homes. We 
need not go to the ‘‘horrid polling places’’ 
to appreciate its complete filthiness. It has 
always aroused my combative propensities, 
while beholding the audacity of the venders 
of the filthy weed in parading fantastic im- 
ages of women in front of their Bazaar’s. 
In behalf of all womankind I feel to resent 
the insult. Its polluting influence is felt and 
“smelt” in all the different places of busi- 
ness, from the peanut-stand to the counting- 
room, from the recorder’s office to the pul- 
pit, aye, even to the presidential chair. 

It takes bread out of the mouths of hun- 
gry children, clothes from their backs, and 
shoes from their feet. It deprives economi- 
cal wives of the actual necessaries of life. 

By continual intercourse with a user of 
this vile weed, it creates within a pure-mind- 
ed woman a feeling of loathing which she 
is powerless to resist. If the wife of the 
inveterate smoker protests, she is met with 
the argument of ‘‘harmless comfort,”’ ‘‘delic- 
ious luxury,” ‘‘all the comfort I have ” &c. 
A minister who once presided over a popu- 
lar church in this city said that he could 
not write a sermon without a cigar in his 
mouth. Rather smoky sermons we should 
say. Not long since, six women (myself 
one of the number) members of a certain 
church in this city, during a series of pro- 
tracted meetings, volunteered to relieve the 
sexton by sweeping the church one day. 
Shocking and incredible as it may seen we 
actually gathered from the pews and galler- 
ies one half peck of tobacco quids. 

Experience has taught us in pursuing a 
tobaccogampaign, that we have a mightier 
and a stronger enemy to cope with than the 
liquor fiend. An enemy whe will not hesi- 
tate to smoke in our faces, spit in our faces, 
and throw snuff in our eyes, if we have the 
courage to attack him. My friend not long 
since while addressing a Sabbath school 
made allusion to a fine looking gentleman 
whom she saw that morning beside a lady 
With a cigarin his mouth. The next day 
she received a large envelope containing a 
cigar and the following note: 

Mapam:—Please accept the compliments 
ot the person whom you held up as a hor- 
rible example to the Sabbath school yester- 

ay. May you never meet another case 

which presents such a terrible warning to 
the youth of our land. Yours, pityingly, 
L. H. 








This high toned advocate of the weed, an 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, directed 
this insult ‘To the beautiful and neatly dress- 
ed female temperance lecturer,” &c. The 
lady was Mrs. Jane Welton, a fearless de- 
fender of the right, and a person much re- 
spected, as you know. 

Our tobacco crusade has made many en. 
emies for us, and on the other hand has 
been productive of much good. About two 
years ago we visited Canaan Camp Meeting. 
While in conversation with one of ministers 
in relation to our Temperance work, he re- 
marked: ‘‘God bless you! Goon, you are 
right, but you must expect that the dogs 
will bark at youat every corner.” Present- 
ly our conversation turned a very abrupt 
corner, and drifted upon the management 
of the campmeeting association, and certain 
things which to us seemed inconsistent 
with religious profession. ‘‘Why (says our 
ministerial friend) you have not seen, or 
heard of any liquor being sold upon the 
grounds?” No! we replied, but we have 
seen, within sight and smell of the speakers 
platform, something almost as bad. We 
have seen a tobacco stand, patronized by 
men who claim to be ministers of Ged, and 
who should be puré in heart, and life. It 
did not take that ‘‘Heologist” long to ex- 
cuse himself from our company, and we 
soon heard*of his ‘‘barking.” In his hur- 
ried departure, much to our surprise, we de- 
tected a quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

Women could do much to do away with 
this evil if they would put their shoulders 
to the wheel in earnest. When asked if 
smoking is offensive, instead of saying 
“Oh, no! not at all!” (which is almost inva- 
riably a falsehood), say, yes sir! It is 
very offensive. Custom has so long in- 
dulged the “‘Lords of Creation” that they 
look upon it as a matter of necessity that 
Woman should yield without a murmur to 
their extravagancies, and depravities, no 
matter how much suffering or deprivation 
such yielding may cost her. ‘Endurance 
has ceased to be a virtue” with some, and 
we do hope and pray, that the day will soon 
come when Woman shall hold the power in 
her own hands, to prevent her being smoked 


out. HELEN M. Lover. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—I am smiling the 
same smile I had for baby No. one just 
twenty years ago, for baby No.two. Now 
surely you will not think mea tombstone 
out West, ora ghost of a subscriber, when 
I tell you I have drawn most of my inspira- 
tions and purposes for my children’s days 
and education from the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
Ihave often thought my efforts at home 
were barren of results, and quickened up 
my home letters to my daughter Florence, 
attending schoolin New York City, with 
my convictions. I was rewarded this sum- 
mer with a letter from her, telling me in 
every line she had taken into her young 
heart the whele gospel of the noble women 
who are trying at the rough stations and by 
ways to assist womankind. She had at- 
tended the convention in New York, May 
10, seen and heard the grand women speak 
for us, and she lost her timid tongue in 
praise of Miss Anthony and the sisters Julia 
and Abby Smith. She had a kiss from one 
aud a flowering cactus from another, and I 
bless them that her dear life will flow on 
with theirs until Woman’s conditions are 
elevated. 

Iam ashamed to take up a pen for our 
State of Nebraska, for we have no grounds 
for glorying. They have never yet con- 
sidered the question in any deliberate body 
since I have resided here, except the last 
constitutional case, where it was lost though 
well and ably presented by Gen. Mandesson, 
of Omaha. I beg leave to correct t= state- 
ment of Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of - acoln, 
Neb., in the Massachusetts Annual Conven- 
tion, that women could vote for all school 
officers. By statute only those who are sin- 
gle or twenty-one can vote. We need a 
paper of our own, or a single column in 
some paper, where our wholesome confes- 
sion of faith would be read to the public 


every week. Apa W. Lucas. 
Prerce, Pierce Co., Neb. 


———___¢@-e___—_— 
SLEEP FOR MOTHERS, 


It is all very nice for men folks to write 
proverbs about ‘‘the morning hour having 
gold in its mouth,” and ‘‘he that would 
thrive must rise by five,” and 


“Plough deep, while 7 sleep, 
And you will have corn both tosell and keep.” 


But let them be up and down all night with 
whooping-cough babies, and ear-ache lads, 
or tooth-ache girls, as nine women out of 
ten find their rest broken, and they would 
sing quite another tune. The theory may 
be beautiful, but the practice is the difficul- 
ty. Early rising is an excellent thing if 
you sleep well, but rank suicide if you do 
not. Make some provision to have the 
breakfast got by others, if the morning 
hour is the first good refreshing sleep you 
can get. It is this terrible sleeplessness, 
which so few think an evil of any great mo- 
ment, that drives such scores ef mothers to 
the insane retreats; that robs life of all 
cheer and vigor and hopefulness and makes 
many a young mother look old and broken 
in her very prime. Someone has truly said 
that the cry for sleep the world over was 





far more urgent than the cry for bread. 
You would consider it cruel oppression 
which robbed a working woman of a third 
of her needful food, but she could better 
live on one meal a day than on a third of 
her natural rest.—Zsther, in Rural World. 

















George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper. 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandier’s.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 











R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 


GEROUS. 
Dr. Spears patients may be met in nearly every 


town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 
DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
Office, 897 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
eowly6 





TRUTH 


Unveiling Falsehood. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark N .J. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Wwe invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now _— We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small Fad over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. ™ 





HYGIENIC 
-Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to ‘all ladies 
bow p= | to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








a RECLIMIRG un 


FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 


ENGLISH 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAI & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


—Mr. Samuel Johnson will soon add to his 
new volume on ‘‘Oriental Religions,” treat- 
ing of India, and a second on ‘China and 
Its Religions. ——Peter Bayne, the biogra- 
pher of Hugh Miller, is to be the consult- 
ing editor under the new régime of the 
Contemporary Review.——Matthew Arnold 
is preparing for the press a new edition of 
his poetry, together with some of his recent 
papers in the English magazines on ques- 
tions of the day.——E. P. Dutton & Ce. 
publish a capital pamphlet story, ‘‘Taking 
Sides,” by Mrs. Jennie Marsh Parker, 
which is specially intended for school boys. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, 
have just put to press ‘‘A Talk on Art,” by 
8. G. W. Benjamin, whose paper on ‘‘French 
Contemporary Art,” in Harper’s for March, 
has attracted much attention. ——G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will publish hereafter a quar- 
terly record of current literature with the 
title ‘‘Putnam’s Library Companion.” It 
will be a quarterly continuation of this firm’s 
well-known hand-book ‘‘The Best Read- 
ing.”’——Lee & Shepherd will soon issue 
«The Supernatural Factor in Revivals,” by 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., the author of 
“‘Credo.”——The news comes from Eng- 
land that Mr. Longfellow’s next volume of 
fugitive and recent poems will be called 
“The Threshing Floor.”——The fourth 
and fifth volumes in the ‘‘Town and Coun- 
try Series,” projected by Roberts Brothers, 
are ‘‘From Traditional to Rational Faith,” 
showing how the author exchanged Baptist 
for Liberal Christianity, by R. Andrew 
Griffin; and ‘‘Boudoir Ballads,” by J. Ashby 
Sterry.——Victor Hugo published on the 
25th ult. (his seventy-fifth birthday) two 
more volumes of his great work, ‘‘The Le- 
gend of the Ages.” Inthe preface to the 
first of these volumes he says, ‘‘The rest of 
the legend will be printed at an early date, 
unless the end of the author arrives before 
that of the book.”—— -Estes & Lauriat have 





the eighth thousand of “Sidonie” now |, 


ready. They have in press ‘‘Vineta,” by 
Ernest Werner, the author of ‘‘Good Luck 
and Broken Chains; ‘‘Monsieur Lecoq,” by 
Gaborieau, the author of the ‘‘Mystery of 
Orcival,” and a new novel by a distin- 
guished American author, which will be 
definitely announced during the month. 
——Mrs. Mortimer Collins is engaged ona 
memoir of her husband, to be called ‘‘Mor- 
timer Collins; His Letters and Friendships.” 
It will be published about the middle of 
May. The book will be unique, inasmuch 
as the majority of the letters are written in 
verse. It wasannounced that ‘‘The Village 
Comedy,” a novel written by Mrs. Morti- 
mer Collins and her husband, would be 
completed by herself last autumn, for im- 
mediate publication; but through illness 
the work was postponed, and will not ap- 
pear until after the memoir. 


Tue Town AND COUNTRY SERIES. BEN 

MILNER’S WOOING. 

A very pleasant book this for either town 
or country reading, fresh, bright, piquant. 
Pattie Gardner is a rosebud just blooming 
into beauty, a brave little thing too, bearing 
the crosses in her leve, and meeting danger 
when it comes quite heroicaliy. Ben Mil- 
ner is a good type for a hero—manly, and 
yet tender, kind and thoughtful for the 
dear old maiden sister, who watched over 
him with jealous love from his childhood, 
and who finds it hard to give up her place as 
first in his home, but issoon won so naturally 
by the winsome ways of pretty Pattie. It 
is a healthful book, the love-making after 
the right sort. No mawkish, sentimental, 
but true, honest, devoted love. It will be 
easy to predict popularity for this series, if 
the publishers are as fortunate in those that 
follow as they have been in this simple 
story of ‘‘Ben Milner’s Wooing.” *? 


Crvi. MAurractrice: A Treatise on Sur- 
gical Jurisprudence, with chapters on 
Skill in Diagnosis and Treatments, Progno- 
sis in Fractures, and on Negligence. By 
Milo A. McClelland, M. D. New York. 
Published by Hurd & Houghton; Boston, 
H. O. Houghton & Co.; Cambridge, The 
Riverside Press. 1877. 

This is a work that will be welcomed by 
both the medical and legal professions, as 
it supplies a place that has always been 
vacant. It treats of the duties and dangers 
of the attending physician or surgeon from 
a legal point, and covers the ground with a 
well-selected stock of cases. The book is 
divided into chapters treating of the vari- 
ous forms of fracture and dislocation; of 
opthalmic and obstetrical cases, frost-bite, 
abscess, erysipelas, vaccination, and of 
what is often the opprobrium of surgery, 
felons, with also the surgeon’s liability in 
certain surgical operations. 

Dr. Sayre’s report on plaster bandages 
and the tables accompanying are by no 
means the least valuable part of the book. 
It closes with a chapter on Negligence, and 
defines it. 

The publisher's name is a sufficient guar- 
antee for its typographical appearance. 
We recommend it to those interested in this 
subject. B. 


Tue Turrp ANNUAL REPORT oF THE 
VISITING COMMITTEE OE THE MAINE IN- 
SANE Hospira.. 

This is a document worth careful perusal, 





especially by those interested in the care and 
comfort of the insane. The committee con- 
sists of two men and one woman, (Mrs. G. 
W. Quinby,) whose earnest endeavor has 
been to promote the best interests of the 
unfortunate inmates. 

One feature of this report seems to us to 
be of great value—viz: that this committee 
perform the duty of ascertaining if any 
patients are wrongfully committed or un- 
necessarily detained, and upon investiga- 
tion such inmates have been set at liberty. 

We earnestly recommend other States to 
profit by the example of Maine in appoint- 
ing women on visiting boards to all institu- 
tions where women are confined. 

“oer 


A RARE VOLUME. 


There is at this office an English ‘‘Book 
of Common Prayer,” which is one hundred 
and sixty-one years old. It is in red and 
black letters, bound in calf, and complete 
in all its pages. It has the following title. 

The 
Book 
of 
Common Prayer 
and administration of the 
Sacraments 
and 
Other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church 
according to the use of the 
Church of England, 
Together with the 
Psalter or Psalms 
of 
David. 
Pointed as they are to be 
Sung or said in Churches. 
University of Oxford. 

Printed by John Baskett, Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 1716. 

This volume is owned by an orphan girl 
who would be glad to sell it. She needs 
the money more than she needs the book. 
She ought to get a large price for it, since 
there are very few books of the kind of that 
age. Apply at this office. L. 8. 
oe 


NEW LAW FIRM. 








We have received the card of Perry & 
Martin, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
at No. 143 Lasalle St,, room 389, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

The attorneys of this firm are Fredrika 
Perry and Ellen A. Martin. We have no 
personal knowledge of these ladies, but we 
trust they will deserve and win the first 
place in their profession. L. 8. 

oe 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Be Se Me virtvigcvesnnetceabescns 44 
A F anes a dee 
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ADDITIONAL PETITIONS. 


POUe Fe GOPRROR. voc scape ccccecccuvcecsss 
“6 si Chelsea.... .... 
eee 
oe 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


Miss. Kellogg says that the Garden City 
produces more prima donnas than any place 
she ever knew. Miss Kellogg was evident- 
ly sarcastic, but without any sarcasm what- 
ever, Chicago has some women to feel proud 
of, even if they cannot trill like Patti, or 
Nillson. In Lake View, one of our north- 
ern suburbs, a lady has lately invented an 
article, for which all the weary mothers and 
nurses in the country might fervently bless 
her; and which will prove more soothing 
than any lullaby warbled by the most cul- 
tured of prima donnas. 

This lady has done what many men have 
attempted to do without any success what- 
ever. One man in Maine planned and 
worked for two years, and then gave up in 
despair. It is a cradle-attachment, which 
by means of a curved rod of steel, is fastened 
at the center toa rocking-chair, and then 
clasps the cradle on each side, so that a per- 
son need only rock gently in the chair, asa 
woman does when sewing, and the cradle 
moves in aneasy, soothing way, that cannot 
but delight every sensible infant. Mrs. King, 
the inventor, had never thought of doing 
anything of the kind, until one day happen- 
ing to be at the house of a relative, the lady 
said: 4 

“O, I would give the world if some,one 
would invent a cradle that could rock with- 
out being pushed.” 

“Tl do it,” Mrs. King replied. 

**You do it,” laughed her cousin, with 
that flattering skepticism which women 
sometimes have in regard to each others’ 
capabilities, ‘‘what nonsense! as though you 
could invent anything like that!” 

‘‘Just wait and see,” was the quiet reply, 
‘‘before you judge of my powers.” And 
when she went home, Mrs. King told her 
husband, that she intended to invent some- 
thing that would make a cradle rock, with- 
out hand or foot being applied to it, either 
material or materialized. Of course he 
laughed too, but she had got the idea into 





“ “ 








her head and there it stayed; and she planned 


and pondered, and talked, until her husband 
seeing that she was really an earnest, yield- 
ed, (as sensible husbands always do,) to her 
wishes, and arranged for her to go to a ma- 
chine-shop every day, and work out her 
idea. The mechanics told her it was an ut- 
ter impossibility that the motion of a chair, 
and that of a cradle were entirely different, 
and the thing could not be done. 

“T am sure it can be done,” she said, ‘‘and 
Iam going to doit.” But she knew noth- 





ing of the use of tools, so she could only 
direct the men, as they did the work. Her 
first attempt was a failure, the rods being 
straight, fastening on each side of the cra- 
dle, and attached to the chair; so that when 
she sat down to rock, every movement she 
made lifted the cradle into the air with a 
jerk that would have demoralized the most 
amiable baby in the world. Of course that 
would not do; so she planned and worried, 
and worried and planned, and meeting with 
discouragement on all sides, (as a matter of 
course,) she was about to abandon the pro- 
ject in despair, when the happy idea came 
toher of having a curved fastened rod, in- 
stead of straight ones. That produced the 
desired effect, and her perseverance and de- 
termination were at last rewarded, while at 
the same time, she had the satisfaction of 
proving the practical superiority of wo- 
man’s instinct to man’s logic. Now here 
was an excellent opportunity for Mrs. King 
to appear upon the platform, and deliver an 
eloquent lecture upon attachments in gener- 
al, closing with a glowing peroration in re- 
gard to the merits of her attachment in par- 
ticular. But being a somewhat diffident 
woman, she has not taken advantage of the 
opportunity. She has received letters, how- 
ever, from all parts of the country in re- 
gard to herinvention, and wasstrongly urged 
to send it to the Centennial. It was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago Exposition, and pro- 
nounced a great success. She has had one 
hundred and fifty made, and all who have 
used them, are delighted. But now some 
physicians say that rocking is unhealthy, 
although the custom is certainly a very old 
one, and our ancestors are credited with 
having much better constitutions than we 
can boast of. Peregine White’s cradle came 
over in the inevitable May Flower, which 
simple fact alone should be sufficient to 
prove the merits of thearticle. Mrs. King’s 
mother-in-law brought up thirteen healthy 
children, and rocked them all, with ever in- 
creasing faith in that mode of treatment; 
and there are still many others who consider 
it much more reliable than the soothing rem- 
edies of Mrs. Winslow, that children ‘‘cry 


for.” 
A mother can sitin her chair and sew, 


read the latest novel, or dream bright dreams 
for the baby’s future, as he sleeps by her 
side, without any exertion beyond that 
which she always unconsciously makes to 
keep her chair in motion. And even the 
most disobliging husband would be tempted 
to play the model spouse and father occa- 
sionally, when able to do so without any 
sacrifice whatever, of his personal comfort 
and dignity; for tradition says that even 
wolves like to play the part of the tender 
sheep, sometimes. 

And in the dwelling of the country min- 
ister, where there is always an occupant 
ready for it, what a blessing this new de- 
vice will be. The good man, anxious to 
relieve his weary wife, can sit and keep the 
cradle moving while he is laying the founda- 
tion in his brain of the next Sunday’s dis- 
course, and he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is doing some good while 
composing his sermon, even if he accom- 
plishes no such desirable result when deliv- 
ering it., And if, as many humorists have 
boldly prognosticated, the men in the com- 
ing century are to be the baby-tenders, and 
women the holders of office, then they too 
should join with the latter, in eager com- 
mendation of Mrs. King’s achievement. 
, C. 





ANNUAL MEETING IN OREGON. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Oregon 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
the Court House at Albany, Feb. 13. It 
was an excellent satisfactory meeting. The 
Suffragists in Oregon always vary their ex- 
ercises by the introduction of music, recita- 
tions and discussions. They believe in work. 
Much of the time for the last year, Mrs. 
Loughary has traveled through the State 
lecturing, organizing societies and distrib- 
uting documents. The New Northwest, 
from which we extract a report of the meet- 
ng says: 

Mrs. Loughary was by acclimation re- 
elected President of the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. This lady has, during 
the past year, by her prompt and disinter- 
ested attention to the business ot the Asso- 
ciation, won for herself the gratitude of 
Suffragists and for the cause many adher- 
ents. The ofticers chosen are all efficient, 
and the interests of the Association will no 
doubt prosper under their administration. 

The morning session was mainly devoted 
to business. y request, Dr. Thompson 
read the Constitution, and circulated it for 
signatures. By request, Miss VY. M. Olds 
read a communication from the president of 
the Illinois Woman Suffrage Association, 
which called out some remarks. Then fol- 
lowed the reading of a communication from 
Hon. F. O. McCown, of Oregon City, which 
elicited considerable discussion, 

At the evening session the exercises were 
opened with appropriate music. Dr. Thomp- 
son read the Constitution, which was follow- 
ed by instrumental music. He then offered 
the following report from committee on 
resolutions: 

Resolxed, That intemperance can only be overcome 
by Woman having equal political rights with her 
brother man. - 

Resolved, That justice demands for Woman equal 
protection with man in regard to property rights, and 
the custody of children. 

Resolved, That justice demands for Woman the 
right of trial by a jury of her peers. 

These resolutions were taken up separate- 
ly, and, after a full discussion, adopted. 

At the second day—morning session—the 





question, ‘‘What can we do to further the 
cause of Woman Suffrage?” was proposed 
and discussed at considerable length. Dr. 
Thompson then read the Philadelphia Dill 
of attainder; after which Mrs. Martin offer- 
ed the following resolution, which was laid 
on the table: 

ion appoint an o ° 
aie. pas PAs Suffrage Aesociations 
at such points in the Willamette Valley as may be 
designated by this Association. 

In the afternoon, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary read communications from W. W. 
Theyer, of Monmouth; J. C. Moreland, 
Portland; T. W. Davenport, Silverton; L. 
L. Rowland, Salem; 8. M. Buck, Oak Point, 
W. T.; N. B. Knight, Salem; and Mary 
Shane Smith, Fert Clatsop. The following 
officers were elected President, Mrs. H. A. 
Loughary, of Amity; Recording Secretary, 
Miss V. % Olds, McMinnville; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. A. M. Martin, Lafay- 
ette; Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Minto, Salem. 
It was voted to send delegates to the State 
Temperance Union. 

The President then briefly reviewed the 
workings of the Association during the past 
year, and gave glimpses of the great amount 
of labor performed by herself, in the inter- 
est of the cause, not only in the full dis- 
charge of the duties of her own office, but 
in taking up the work of delinquents in 
other departments. Although no vote of 
thanks was tendered her, she is ag A entit- 
led to, and no doubt possesses the warmest 

ratitude of the entire Association for this 
abor of love. After listening to a well- 
written essay read by Mrs. J. A. Johns, of 
Salem, the Association proceeded to elect 
the place for holding the next annual meet- 
ing, which was decided in favor of Eugene 
City. 

Rt the evening session Dr. Thompson 
read the ‘‘declaration of rights.”” A most 
able rendering of that beautiful operata, 
“Waiting,” was pee to an apprecia- 
tive audience by Miss Nettie Piper, late of 
the East, and the Corresponding Secretary 
then read communications from Seneca 
Smith, of Portland, and J. A. Applegate, 
of Salem, after which Mrs. F. M. Miller fa- 
vored the audience with a ballad entitled 
‘‘Auld Robin Gray,” which was well receiv- 
ed. 

Dr. Thompson next addressed the Asso- 
ciation at some length on the _ subject, 
‘©What should be the qualification of voters?” 
A very spirited discussion on the same sub- 
ject followed, in which greece gentle- 
men eagerly propounded questions which 
were as eagerly answered by members of the 
Association, to the amusement as well as 
satisfaction of those present. A collection 
was then taken to assist in defraying the 
expenses of the Association, when the ex- 
ercises of the evening closed with a very 
sweet and beautiful piece of vocal music by 
Miss Piper. Adjourned until Thursday, at 
10 o'clock A. M. 

At this session the propriety of collecting 
the laws of Oregon pertaining to the pro- 

erty rights of married women and publish- 
ing them ina small tract for distribution, 
as suggested by Hon. F. O. McCown, was 
discussed, and on motion, the Executive 
Committee wasinstructed to invite that gen- 
tleman to collect those laws for publication. 
Mrs. Loughary was unanimously elected or- 
ganizing agent, with the right to chose her 
own time and places. 

In the afternoon speeches were limited to 
five minutes. Extracts were read from the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, and resolutions adopted 
thanking the citizens of Albany for hospi- 
tality.and kindness to the members from 
abroad; also those who had so kindly pro- 
vided music; also the sheriff for the use of 
the court-house; also tothe railroad com- 
pany for half fare tickets to the members 
of the Association. On motion, a com- 
mittee of one in each county was appointed 
to collect the annual dues of the members 
and forward the sameto the Treasurer of 
the Association. A motion also prevailed 
to pay Mrs. Loughary $50 per month and 
traveling expenses for her services as organ- 
izing agent. The following resolution, of- 
fered by Dr. Thompson, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
due the brave editors of the New Northwest for their 
untiring efforts and unflinching courage in furthering 
the cause of equal rights, and that we will exert our 
influence to extend the circulation of their paper, and 
thus bring our views before a greater number of read- 
ers. 

This was followed by an eloquent appeal 
from the President in behalf of the New 
Northwest. The Corresponding Secretary 
read communications from Hon. J. F. Ca- 

les and Mrs. Dr. B. A. Owens, of Port- 
and, and Mrs. J. DeVore Johnson, of Ore- 
gon City. On motion, the money in the 
treasury was placed in the hands of Mrs, 
Loughary as partial payment for services as 
organizing agent. A short discussion on 
the disabilities of married women followed, 
after which an original poem was read by 
Mrs. Johns. Dr. Thompson read the Con- 
stitution, which received several signatures. 
The following resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due D. D. Gray and A. Pierce for their efforts to make 
this Convention a success. 

On motion, adjourned until 7 Pp. M. 

The Association met as adjourned, the 
President in the chair. The exercises were 
opened by a fine instrumental duet, beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Maggie Foster and 
Miss Hettie Thompson. The President then 
addressed the Association for fifteen minutes 
on the subject, ‘‘The Principles on which 
Woman Suffrage is Based.” On motion, 
further time was granted the President to 
finish her argument. Judge Piper was called 
for and responded. Mrs. Martin, Dr. 
Thompson, Mrs. Minto, and Mrs. Denney 
also made remarks The audience were 
again favored by an instrumental duet by 
the Misses Foster and Thompson. Declar- 
ation of Rights again read by Dr. Thomp- 
son, followed by instrumental music by Miss 
Thompson. Mrs. Bowman then gave a ver 
beautiful and appropriate r citation entitled, 
‘‘Poet and Mother,” which, judging from 
the profound silence of the audience, was 
highly appreciated. A sprightly recitation 
by Miss Mattie Foster entitled, ‘‘Siah’s 
Vote,” closed the exercises, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at Eugene City on 
the 2d Tuesday of February, 1878. 

H. A. Lovenary, President. 

V. M. Oups, Secretary. 





OHIO PROHIBITIONISTS ALL RIGHT. 


The Ohio State Prohibition Convention, 
at its last session adopted a platform, the 
fourth plank of which is as follows:— 

That the right of Suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstances of color, race, former 
social condition, sex, or nationality; but in- 
heres in the nature of man, and when from 
any cause it has been withheld from citizens 
of our country who are of suitable age and 
mentally and morally qualified for the dis. 
charge of its duties, it should be speedily 
restored by the people in their sovereign 
capacity. 

The Convention nominated the Rey. H. 
A. Thompson, D. D., President of Otter- 
bein University for Governor, who, in his 
letter of acceptance, made the following 
clear statement of his views upon the right 
of Suffrage: 

Neither color, sex, nor nationality, should 
deprive one of the right of Suffrage. What- 
ever qualifications are made, a condition to 
it should be such as all persons, by a proper 
exercise of their powers, may able to 
attain. A vote should be the expression of 
an honest, intelligent choice, and a woman 
is as competent to make such a one, as a 
man. Not only her own welfare, but the 
welfare, if not indeed the existence, of so- 
ciety itself, demands that she be no longer 
deprived of this right. 1f this be granted, 
all those questions, involving moral issues, 
will be on the highway to.adjustment. Tax- 
ation without representation, is as much 
tyranny now, as in the days of 1776. 

Thus it appears that ‘‘the party of sober 
people,” everywhere is coming to the front 
for equal rights for women. M. W. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
March 26th, 3.30 p.m. Mr. W. R. Emerson will speak 
on Household Art. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,— At 4 
Park St., up one flight. Sunday, March 25th, at3 
p.M. Speaker, Mrs. K. T. Woods. Subject, “Sympa- 
thy.”’ All women cordially invited. 

















An afteraoen performance of ‘Man and 
Wife” (by a selected cast of amateurs from New 
York,) will be given at Boston Theater on Wednesday, 
April 4th. J Barcla Fassett, of New_York, is the 
Treasurer. Tickets for sale at Boston Theater. 





Sea Airfor Mountain Air.—A family own- 
ing a pleasant summer residence near Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, one hour from New York; wishing 
for a change, would rent furnished for the summer, 
on reasonable terms, or would exchange the use of 
the place for July and August, for one in a good 
mountain neighborhood. The house is situated in a 
remarkably healthy and choice neigborhood, has 
13 rooms, 144 acres of ground, and large out-build- 
ings. A desirable place for a family with young 
children wishing to try sea air. 

ddress, 8. E. BLACKWELL, 
4t9. 53 East 20th St., New Yo.k. 





Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will accepc 
invitations from local societies in Massachusetts, for 
one month, to give lectures to help raise money for 
work in Colorado. Her address is at this office. 

M. W. C. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
af. D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 

Home. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. Mm. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 Pp. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. 

Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. : 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. ; 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
Bostaurant.—Ruseell Marston & Ca, 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 5% 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


Wanted.—A lady would like a position as reader, 
amenuensis, or private secretary to an rage | lady or 
ntleman. Can furnish best of city references. 
ddress Miss E. G. H., this office. 
































Home Wanted.—A little boy nine years old 
who has lived in the country, and is used to the way* 
of the farmers, needs a home where he can stay until 
he is eighteen or twenty-one, where he could be sent 
to school and have the usual advantages of a good 
New England home. He is strong, healthy, and good 
tempered. But he has nohome. Apply to this —_. 

4wil » & 
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